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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 


er met on Thursday, and the Queen’s Speech 
was read, as usual nowadays, by Commission, Her Majesty 
sharing, it is to be presumed, the opinion of the Swedish Legisla- 
ture that royal pageants are rather ridiculous exhibitions. The 
Speech is of the usual kind, and contains nothing that was un- 
expected, is very cumbrously worded, but has no unquestionable 
mistake in grammar. Her Majesty tells the Houses that she has 
despatched an Envoy to Zanzibar to put down the slave trade ; 
that in consequence of the award of the German Emperor her 
Government has evacuated San Juan ; that the award at Geneva 
was against us, and must be provided for ; that the Commercial 
Treaty with France has been revised; and that England and 
Russia have endeavoured through negotiations to “arrive at an 

















identity of view regarding the line which describes the 
northern frontier of the dominion of Afghanistan.” The 
Queen warns the Commons that the Estimates have 


been prepared ‘under circumstances of inconvenience entailed 
by variations of an exceptional nature in the price of some 
important commodities,”—coal and iron to wit,—and both Houses 
that a measure on Irish University Education will be submitted 
which will advance learning “with a due regard to the rights of 
conscience ;” and that there will be a judicature Bill, a Bill for 
facilitating the transfer of land, a Local Taxation Bill, a Bill for 
amending the Education Act, and a Bill improving the general 
Acts regulating Railways,—altogether a lengthy and tough pro- 
gramme of work. 


The debate in the Lords, except upon the Central-Asian 
paragraph, analysed elsewhere, was rather tedious. Lord 
Clarendon, who moved the Address, spoke well, but the only 
“note ” of his speech was a protest against any endowment of 
Roman Catholicism ; and Lord Monteagle confined himself almost 
exclusively to Ireland, and was purposely hazy about the policy he 
desired there. Lord Derby denied the prosperity of the kingdom, 
while England was suffering from want of coal and had “ drunk 
itself out of the American difficulty,” and Ireland required strin- 
gent coercion Acts; and doubted if any University scheme would 
please both Catholics and Protestants; promised help in Law 
Reform ; warned us against annexing Afghanistan ; questioned 


-whetherthe Geneva award would not make Americans more peremp- 


tory ; and asked what Government had done about the new “Rules” 
they were to submit to all the Powers. He was, in fact, as moderate, 
malicious, and mischievous as he knew how to be. Lord Gran- 
ville, in reply, made a point by reminding the House that the 
French in 1831 paid £1,000,000 to the Union in satisfaction of 
the Milan Decrees, and they had since been most particularly 
friendly powers (Mexico, Lord Granville ?); defended the Geneva 
arbitration rules as most useful to all maritime nations with 
scattered stations, and made on Russian affairs the “ simple state- 
ment” described elsewhere. Lord Salisbury only said that the 
Genevan “ Rules ” required us to supervise the colonies in a way 
the colonies would not stand. Lord Cairns made a lawyer's speech 
on the award, and the Duke of Richmond read interminable 
extracts from demi-official speeches, all tending to show that 
anybody could get anything out of Government by squeezing 
hard enough. It was a dreary first night. 





The most ominous phenomenon in the House of Commons on 
Thursday was the innumerable host of notices of motion,—of 
which the Prime Minister's, of a Committee of the whole House 
to consider the subject of University Education in Ireland for 
Thursday next, was the most important. There were over seventy- 
five notices, of which at least forty-two were regular Bills, which 
if they are to passat all will take three readings, and we know not 
how many nights in Committee. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Disraeli had some foundation for the fear he subsequently ex- 
pressed of “ hurry-scurry debate and helter-skelter legislation.” 
Temple Bar will not only be invaded by three omnibuses abreast, 
but by such a crowd as sometimes squeezes through it,—of course 
squeezing a few to death in the process,—on ‘“ Thanksgiving” 
days,—though without much thanksgiving in their hearts. We 
fear that the individual zeal of legislators has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished, if we are not to lose our 
Legislature in the chaos of its own atoms. 


The Address was moved in the Commons by the Hon, Mr. 
Lyttelton (East Worcestershire), and seconded in a speech of 
some ease, promise, and ability by Mr. Stone (Portsmouth), 
after which Mr. Disraeli began his speech in his best manner, by 
remarking that he did not altogether regret the apparent promise 
in the Speech from the Throne that more attention would 
be directed this Session to the foreign relations of the United 
Kingdom, as he thought it well for the House to recall 
occasionally that it had to perform ‘the functions of a 
Senate as well as those of a Vestry.” He remarked that as Irish 
University education had a paragraph to itself,—a significant 
fact in his experience, —he supposed it was to be made the great 
measure of the Session ; and he congratulated Mr, Gladstone on 
the noble character of the enterprise which was at once to serve 
the ‘‘ advancement of learning,” and to serve it in a manner con- 
sistent with “ the rights of conscience.” In his own experience, he 
had found plenty of people warm for the advancement of learn- 
ing who were very chilly about the rights of conscience, and 
plenty enthusiastic for the rights of conscience who do not, how- 
ever, express any ardent sympathy for the advancement of learn- 
ing. He wished Mr. Gladstone success, but trusted it might not 
appear that the solution of this difficult problem was to be the 
sacrifice of a famous and learned University, in order to substitute 
for it ‘*the mechanical mediocrity of an Examining Board.” 


Mr. Disraeli then fell into a somewhat minute criticism of the 
Geneva Arbitration, and the interpretation put upon the famous 
‘Three Rules’ by the Arbitrators, pressing the Government as 
to the measures taken to recommend the “three rules "—the 
rules to be observed by maritime neutrals during time of war,— 
to our European allies, and the interpretation to be put upon 
them in ‘any such recommendation. After a somewhat faded 
oration from Mr, Horsman against the concessions of our Govern- 
ment to America, and a feeble speech from Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
Mr. Gladstone denied that we were bound by the Arbitrators’ 
view of any abstract principle, and maintained that most of their 
decisions were given irrespective of the three rules, and on 
principles which would have been just as good if the 
three rules had not been there. But Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
replied that the Arbitrators had themselves connected their 
decision closely with the three rules, especially with that 
requiring ‘due diligence,” and wanted again to know if 
we were going to recommend the three rules in our sense or 
in theirs. Mr. Vernon Harcourt attacked Mr. Lowe's Glasgow 
speech, and Mr. Lowe replied. Lord Bury said that Canada had 
been sacrificed to the interests of Great Britain, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote retorted that quite without relation to the Alabama 
Claims at all, Canada had secured an excellent bargain ; after 
which it appeared by Mr. Gladstone's own statement that, con- 
trary to his previous impression, the Government had not as yet 
recommended the “ three rules ” to the adoption of our allies at 
all, and therefore that the sense in which we should do so was still 
quite open ;—which is perhaps just as well, Only it shows the 
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Government to be a little shipshod about foreign affairs of | much due to Rationalism as to the State. Those who continue 
secondary importance. | > hold sincerely to the Roman Catholic Creed will hardly desert 
rr the Roman Catholic organisation. The 2 > 

M. Thiers and the Thirty have, it is believed, come to an Catholies will probably fo pe aan “ane 
agreement at last,—that is to say, the Thirty have surrendered | States,— Apostolic Vicariates instead of hishopries and secree ot 
at discretion, and the President is quite pleased with them. | worship. , yo 
They are as harmonious as a whale and his herrings when they are | 
all swallowed. Rising to the dignity of his situation, M. Thiers on Geneva is either more anti-Catholic even than Prussia, or the 
Monday told them that he might submit to be excluded from the | authorities of the Canton have made a blunder from want of 
Tribune if he belonged to one of those illustrious families who | knowledge of the Papal system. Monsignor Mermillod, bishop 
had done so much for France ; but being what he was, un petit | in partibus, who had been acting as coadjutor to the Bishop 
bourgeois, who had become what he was by study and exertion, com- | of Lausanne and Geneva, and who, as the Genevans asserted, 
pliance with their demands would be a degradation. The ‘Thirty | had been made Bishop of Geneva by an act of Papal authority, 
were stunned, and it is stated that their report will advise that | was last Sunday proclaimed by a papal brief read in all the 
the President should join in the debates and interpellations on | Churches, not Bishop of Geneva, but Vicar-Apostolic of Geneya, 
great subjects, or whenever he asks; that he should be vested | —a concession on the part of Rome, for before the “ papal 
with a veto operative for two months on any resolution passed by | aggression” the Roman Catholic system in England was wholly 
the Assembly ; that there should be a Second Chamber ; and that | conducted by Vicars Apostolic. The Canton, however, either 
the Electoral Law should be revised. In short, they will propose | chose to regard the brief as an insult instead of a concession to 
after two months’ reflection everything they do not like and M. | the State, or in ignorance really did so regard it, and it was pro- 
Thiers does,—a way of producing unity which has at least this | posed in the Cantonal Council to arrest him, a proposal which has, 
been debated apparently all the week, but not decided on. It 
vee \ Sas rage = .., | would be a very silly thing to do. The policy of State bribes, 
M. ‘Thiers made an important statement on Tuesday with | 214 oven of State persecutions of an ignoble kind,—those which 
reference to the Electoral Law. He had all his life opposed | afect the pocket rather than the person,—may succeed ; and the 
universal suffrage, but that mode of electionhad not turned out 80 | policy of extermination has not seldom succeeded ; but the policy 
terrible as he expected, and he could not forget that a restriction | of gorious but not bloody persecutions, persecutions seriou 
on the suffrage had given N apoleon his best weapon. He was | enough to dignify the victims and not cruel enough to seare and 

therefore afraid to touch it, but was willing to accede to modi- silence, has, we believe, never succeeded. 
fications intended to restrict the ballot to persons who could be 
identified. The Committee might demand from one year tothree| 4 meeting was held at Brighton on Tuesday to receive an 
of unchanged domicile, but he doubted the utility of any further | address from “the native inhabitants of Bengal ”—that is, from 
restriction as to the age of voters. The requirements about | some of them, to the people of Brighton, thanking them for the 
domicile will diminish the working-man’s vote, and will be | attention paid by their representative to the wants of India. 

| 
| 
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merit, that it always succeeds. 





strenuously resisted by the Left, and it is said the Committee |Two natives addressed the meeting, and one of them, 
will also recommend that the minimum age of Deputies be raised | fy 4, M. Bosc, an Undergraduate at Cambridge, is said to have 
to thirty. The idea of this proposal is to ensure grave men not | produced a strong impression on the assemblage. His speech 
likely to be revolutionary, but its effect is to compel all ambi- | as yead seems to us full of eloquent sentences in perfect Eng- 
tious persons between 21 and 30 to seek power by agitation, and | lish, but a little viewy. His points were that England might, if she 
to destroy the utility of the Assembly as a training school for misgoverned India, find in her a larger and more dangerous 
statesmen. | Ireland; that England could entrench herself against Russia in 
The Duke of, Richmond evidently thinks that what with one the hearts of the people more easily than behind fortresses ; and 
law and another, and Sir C. Dilke and Mr. Gladstone, landed | that India desired to share in the blessings of representative 
property will soon become quite worthless. We wonder what | Government, to be, however, gradually and cautiously intro- 
Apparently he would at first have representative bodies 


the Duke of Northumberland thinks about it. He has a house | duced. E . ; apie 
at Charing Cross through which the Metropolitan Board of only deliberative, to act as a regular machinery for bringing the 


Works wish to drive new approaches to the Thames Embank- | ~ plaints of the people before the Government. He was 


ment. 
him, the Peers rallying to his defence, but the present Duke is 


more sensible of public rights. Mindful of them, and of hisleader’s | 


alarm about property, and of the general decline in everything, 
he consents to sell, and only asks half a million sterling in com- 
pensation, the largest price, we imagine, ever given for a single 
house. 


and obtainable at auction. The Duke obtains a fortune sufficient 
to support a new Percy peerage, the Board of Works recoup 
themselves half the money by selling snippets from the gardens, 
and Trafalgar Square is thrown open at a cost of only £250,000. 


The Prussian Charhber of Deputies have passed the Bill for such | 
an alterationof Articles 15 and 18 of the Constitution as will enable | 


the State to persecute all forms of religion it dislikes, by a majority 
of 245 to 110 votes. The German Catholic Bishops have presented a 


memorial against the proposed measures to the Prussian Govern- | 
ment, in which they say everything that they might be expected | 


to say of their general loyalty, of their inability to disobey the 
Church when the State bids them, of the spiritual character of 
the discipline of the Church and its close relations with the 
Pope, of the injustice of violating rights so long guaranteed, and 
of the certainty that the priests will never avail themselves of the 
right of appeal to the State offered by the new measure, but will 
‘* sooner endure the loving chastisement of the Church ” than the 
patronage of the secular power. Of course, this was what the 
Catholic Bishops were sure to say. However, the State is in 
earnest and the measure will pass, and then the fidelity of the 
Catholics will be tested. It may be the State will succeed, as 
Henry VIII. succeeded, in establishing a State Catholicism,—not 
resembling Catholicism of any kind for any long period,—at the 
expense of Rome. But this is hardly an age in which States can rule 
ideas. If there is much defection, it will be in all probability as 


His predecessor would not sell, and nobody could make | 


The absurdity of it all is that, in this decaying country of | 
ours and in this capital without order, the price is a fair one, | 


strongly in favour of admitting natives to the Civil Service by 
examination in India itself—which would be to give Bengalese a 
monopoly of office—but above all, he desired more atten- 
tion to be paid to India in Parliament. He would have 
a few nights every Session devoted to her affairs. As we 
are unable to believe that the affairs of any country can 
be benefited by being talked over in a meeting composed of men 
utterly ignorant of that country, we should prefer a scheme for 
giving the Council of India open sittings. The truth is, however, 
that any reform in this direction must be made in India itself, 
| where, it should not be forgotten, natives may call a deliberative 
Parliament if they please. 


Sir W. Armstrong has delivered to the North of England 
Institute of Miners and Engineers a remarkable lecture about 
|the price of coal. He believes that the supply is not now 
equal to the demand, the men only working 33 hours a 
week and that irregularly, and has little hope of improve- 
ment except from economy of fuel. The requirements of 
the country demand 100,000,000 tons of coal a year, besides 
10,000,000 tons for exportation, and every additional shilling a 
| ton is a fine on industry and housekeeping of £5,500,000. 
When he spoke the rise had been about 8s., but the selling price 
is now 50s. for best coal, or say a rise in the year all round of 
20s. This is equivalent, should the price keep up, to a demand 
for £110,000,000 extra next year, and besides inflicting the 
deepest distress on the poor, who in many cases literally cannot 
| buy coal, will compel all manufacturers to raise their demands. 

It is by no means certain either that the limit is yet reached, the 
| interest of the owners being opposed to large ‘+ out-put,” and we 
have heard of bargains on the Coal Exchange based on the 
| buyers’ certainty that coal will soon reach 60s. It must, we 
believe, reach 80s. before importation would relieve us from 
| dependence on our new masters,—the coal-owning Ring. 
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The Strike in South Wales continues, and the masters appear 


to believe it will last, Mr. Crawshay, the greatest among them, 
having brought up his pit horses to the surface, a change which 
for them must be like a recovery of sight to the blind. The 
miners say they can go on for months—which appears to be 
true—but the ironworkers who are stopped by them are suffer- 
ing terribly. The miners forget that most of the masters can 
wait for years, or for ever, on their accumulations, and that with 
the present price of coal there cannot be much temptation to be 
making iron rails. According to the Times, the place of the 
hewers can be taken by machinery, but as we have argued else- 
where, it is more than doubtful whether coal-owners desire any 
great increase of out-turn such as machinery would produce. 


The Government, mindful, perhaps, of Dr. Hessel’s nation- 
ality, has expressed its regret for his detention and has paid his 
passage to Brazil, while the public is subscribing liberally to a 
compensation fund. Dr. Hessel himself has furnished an account 
of his captivity to the Daily News, in which he states that after 
his remand he was taken to Clerkenwell Prison, stripped, and 
examined by the surgeon, ordered to go into a hot bath, and 
compelled to eat without either huife or fork. At night all 
his clothes, even his pocket-handkerchief and his towel, 
were taken away, and he was left to sleep bare in a 
bed with three blankets, but no sheets, and was waked 
once an hour by a warder, who asked if all was right. His 
wife was only allowed to see him for ten minutes each day, 
and then outside the grating, though he might see his solicitor 
in the consultation-room. He was obliged to scrub the floor on 
his knees, to wash the table and chair, and to sweep down the 
walls, while he was ordered when the Governor came to stand at 
attention. In gratitude for some attention about books, he 
offered ‘to shake hands with the chaplain, who, however, drew 
back, saying he ‘never shook hands with prisoners.” Dr, 
Hessel suffered no worse than our own countrymen suffer, but 
the whole system is monstrously unjust. An untried prisoner 
should be treated like a prisoner for debt,—in strict custody, but 
otherwise unpunishable. 


The New York Herald publishes a striking account of the 
horrible snowstorm which on 7th January desolated the State 
of Minnesota. The broad, high table-land, almost treeless and 
open to the winds from the Northern Sea, was visited on that 
day with a sudden hurricane of snow, which struck the farmers, 
mostly Scandinavians, who, tempted by the previous clearness of 


of the weather, had been driving to the stations for provisions. | 


Scores of them were unable to return, and died with their horses 
in the roads, men and animals being alike frozen to death. The 
thermometer fell steadily till in one place it reached 54° below 
zero, and the hurricane, icy cold, blew at from 28 to 30 miles an 
hour. The women and children left behind in wooden houses, 
almost without food, were snowed up, and found afterwards 
frozen to death, the snow frequently burying the buildings to the 
chimneys. Between 250 and 300 persons are known to have thus 
died, generally in the lethargy produced by excessive cold, but 
sometimes with the marks of violent struggle on their features. 
It was three days before a thorough search could be instituted, 
and even now the full exent of the calamity is not known. It 
will not tend greatly to increase emigration to Minnesota, 





A memorial from the people of Limerick, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, headed by the Postmaster-General (the Member 
for the county of Limerick), and signed by both the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Bishops of Limerick, and by Dr. 
Moriarty, Bishop of Kerry, and many others, has been pre- 
sented to Mr. Gladstone, in favour of a thorough reform of 
the secondary system of education in Ireland, without which, 
say the memorialists, no reform of the University system can take 
full effect. Theyask in substance for an Endowed Schools’ Commis- 
sion for Ireland, to readjust the school endowments to the wants 
of the people, and to bring secondary education —the means for 
which are said to be specially defective in the county and city of 
Limerick,—within reach of the inhabitants. It is not likely that 
this work can even be attempted in the present Session ; but such 
a reform is, no doubt, the first practical means by which the asser- 
tions of the Protestant party as to the indifference of the Catholics 
to the higher education can be best refuted. You can hardly 
expect an active demand for University education without 
providing the stepping-stones of good secondary schools bet ween 
the National Schools and the Colleges. In fact, it is the want of 
these that has turned the Queen’s Colleges into pretentious 
grammar-schools. 


A somewhat striking religious phenomenon took place yester- 
day week, in the shape of a really crowded meeting, mostly com- 
posed of elderly laymen, at St. James’s Hall, from which a 
satellite meeting was thrown off to the Hanover Square Rooms, 
to protest against any meddling with the Athanasian Creed. Mr. 
Hubbard took the chair, and spoke of himself as one who had had 
his difficulties in early youth about the damnatory clauses, diffi- 
culties which further investigation had got over ; and he thought 
that the remedy for these difficulties was ‘‘a more learned clergy 
anda better taught laity.” The speeches were many, and some of 
| them eloquent. Lord Salisbury spoke of the Athanasian Creedas if 


| 
| 


| it had a sort of life of its own, to which you could “ offer an 


affront,” and ridiculed the notion of asking the House of Commons, 
‘“‘thathighly honourable, but somewhat combative assembly,” with 
‘‘its amendments and counter-amendments, divisions and cross- 
divisions,” to discuss grave questions of theology. That would 
be a telling remark to any one who had not had experience of 
the Lower House of Convocation ; but any one of the clergy who 
had had that experience might have honestly said to members of 
the House of Commons, in the words of Tennyson :— 
“ your passions matched with mina, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” 
A live working-man, Mr. Hopkins, was got to support 
the Creed, and Alderman Bennett called it ‘essentially the 
creed of the people;” but as we have shown elsewhere, no 
one really addressed himself to the graver grounds on which 
Christians reject it, and a few thousand earnestly conservative 
adherents, mostly of the middle-classes, will hardly gain for it 
the coveted title of ‘the People’s Creed.” 





Mr. Caine has fought a hard battle for Liverpool, and we 
do not know at the time we go to press how the contest has 
issued. The election was conducted with perfect order. The 
card trick was practised by the Tories not for the sake of bring- 
ing out the state of the poll, but in order to distinguish and bring 
up those who had not voted. ‘The Liberals worked much better 
than on former occasions, and during the greater part of the day 
both sides were uncertain as to the result. The Tories closed 
their ranks, Mr. Torr swallowing the Orange pledges whole, 
while the Licensed Victuallers also decided in secret session to 
| support the Tory. However, the reaction against the alliance 
| between Beer and Bigotry was exceedingly strong, and induced 
| a certain tenderness of apologetic feeling even towards Mr. 
| Caine’s permissive-billism. . 





Ladies who pride themselves on their ** seal-skins,” and who 
| enjoy the comfort of them, should read Mr. Frank Buckland’s 
their 


letter to last Weduesday’s Times, and at least use 
influence with Members of Parliament to get an _ inter- 
arrangement agreed upon between the nations 


| national 
| which send out sealers, restricting the seal-hunting season 
{to a period later than the first in April. _ As it is, 
| the seal hunters rendezvous near Jau Meyen (72° or 73° north 
latitude), the nearest place for seals, about the third week 
'in March, when the baby seals are just born, and the sickening 
scenes ensue which Captain Gray has thus deseribed to Mr. 
Buckland. The harpooner chooses a place where a number of 
young seals are lying, and harpoons the mothers directly they 
| come to see after them; this makes the mothers shy, and induces 
them to keep at a distance, and the baby seals are aban- 
doned ;—* It horrible to the young ones trying to 
‘suck the carcasses of their mothers, their eyes starting out 
of their sockets, looking the Very picture of famine. They 
crawl over and over them until quite red with blood, poking 
them with their noses, no doubt wondering why they are not 
getting their usual food, uttering painful cries the while. The 
noise they make is something dreadful. If one could imagine 
himself surrounded by four or five hundred thousand human babies 
all crying at the pitch of their voices, he would have some idea 
of it. Their cry is very like an infant's. These motherless seals 
collect into lots of five or six, and crawl about the ice, their 
heads fast becoming the biggest part of their bodies, searching 
to find the nourishment they stand much in want of.” 
Such cruelty is gruesome, and worse than unnecessary, dostruc- 
Three weeks later 


week 


18 see 


an 


tive of the very harvest the harpooners seek. 
the babies would be independent of their mothers, and their 
skins, if they were to be killed, worth more than the shilling 
which those of the poor starved baby seals now fetch. The 
horrible indifference of man to the sufferings of the lower animals 


is one of the vilest of his vices. 





Consols were on Friday 923 to 924. 
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view, and that if Lord Granville was more dilatory in the pre- 
liminary stages of the question than Lord Derby would haye 
POEM ns ET been, and more content to rest on his oars when the main 
THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. point had been decided, he was more adroit and peremptor 
or nights are generally a little unreal, except when | at the critical moment, and got the ‘Indirect Claims’ quashed 
country gentlemen flock to Westminster with feverish | by a really great effort of diplomatic strength and skill. Stij7 
cattle on the brain. Certainly the skirmishes in the debates | there is real danger in this inertness, this want of life durin 
on the Address on Thursday night were not of this down-| the quiet and monotonous stages of diplomatic questions, which 
right and matter-of-fact character, and neither Lord Derby | seems to be characteristic of the Foreign Office just now, and 
nor Mr. Disraeli threw much tone of real business into| the debates of the first night of the Session bring out this 
their attacks. They insisted chiefly on points of foreign | danger but too distinctly, The re-appearance of Mr. Disraeli’s 
policy which have lost their interest, and were ex- |“ Superior Person,’—Mr. Horsman,—on the stage as 


ceedingly cautious in relation to those which are likely | sharp critic of the Government's Arbitration policy was 


to attract the attention of the country during the | a curious and somewhat pathetic feature of the debate 


coming Session. Of the references to the Central-Asian|in the Commons,—reminding us of the re-appearance of 
question we speak elsewhere. With regard to the American | Madame Dejazet on the stage. There was the old easy 
Arbitrations, the criticisms in both Houses were as unpleasant rhetoric, with a sense of decay in it, the old pleasantry, but 
as it was possible for Opposition critics—who did not mean iwith a new deprecatory air about it that seemed to say, 
serious fighting, and who were perfectly aware that by their | “ Please, smile,” and the old disposition to choose the unten- 
own acts or those of one of their chief colleagues they were | able ground where tenable ground was open to him. It was 
pretty thoroughly tarred with the same brush as the Govern- a speech that brought upon one with new force that too 
ment,—to make them. The only purpose of the Opposition | common feeling of the agedness of the world, its sad want 
was to undermine further the reputation of the Government of originality and habit of committing uninteresting plagiarisms 
in relation to Foreign Policy, that in case any serious mistake | on itself. 

should be committed in that or any other department of} Of course, the chief interest of the debates was the very 
policy, there may be the less strength to fall back upon. The / slight hint thrown out as to the impending battle. Mr. 
Opposition speeches, in their elaborate and rather tedious, Disraeli clearly meant business when he said that it would be 
criticisms of the American Arbitration policy, only established | 4 great mortification to him to find that the Government's 
thus much,—that the Administration, languid as usual in | solution of the Irish University problem was likely to be “ the 
relation to foreign questions that are not of the first urgency, | Sacrifice of a famous and learned University, in order to sub- 
has really never taken into consideration its undertaking to | stitute for it the mechanical mediocrity of an Examining 
recommend those famous “Three Rules ’—rules for the guid- | Board ;” as also when he characterised one of the paragraphs 
ance of maritime neutrals in time of war—which were agreed | in the Speech from the Throne as savouring too much of the 





upon between Great Britain and the United States at Wash- | “vagrant rhetoric ” of the Recess, and as ominous of a session 
| of “ hurry-scurry debate and helter-skelter legislation.” And 


|again, he no doubt meant to foreshadow grave and fierce 
| opposition, when he closed his speech by saying that in his 
| opinion the Legislature never stood in more need of that blessing 
| of Almighty God on its deliberations invoked in the Queen’s 

Speech, than at the present time. But hints of this kind, witha 
forward relation to the future operations of the Opposition, 
were exceedingly rare, and perhaps the extreme reticence of 


ington, to the attention of foreign nations, and has, there- 
fore, not approached the question of the particular inter- 
national interpretation of these three rules which it 
desires. Mr. Gladstone had thought so little on the 
matter, that he made the mistake of saying in his | 
speech, what he had subsequently to eorrect, that these | 
rules had been recommended to the attention of the allied | 
European Governments, though without any explanation | 





on our part as to the construction we desire to have put upon | all parties is not the least ominous sign of a severe impending 
them, and that we had as yet received no definite reply. At struggle. Men are evidently reserving themselves for Mr. 


the close of the debate the Prime Minister corrected himself, Gladstone’s exposition of the Irish Universities Bill next 
and explained that the invitation to allied Powers to | Thursday. Till then neither the Dissenters nor the Tories will 
adhere to the three rules had never been sent, the | show their cards, or rather, will know what cards they have to 
discussion as to the Indirect Claims having interrupted the | show. That Mr. Vernon Harcourt will be as disagreeable 
regular course of procedure on this point, and that it had not | a8 he can, both his attack on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
been thought that the time had yet arrived for resuming the | and his significant notice of motion for the 18th of February, 
subject. From that we argue that Mr. Gladstone’s mind, and | that “the present rate of public expenditure is excessive, and 
indeed the mind of the Government, has been recently quite a | that the House desires it should be diminished with a view to 
blank on the subject of these rules which we stand committed | the reduction of the Public Burdens,” sufficiently show. But 
to recommend to other Governments, and that till Mr. Dis-|Mr. Vernon Harcourt always plays for his own hand, 
raeli delivered his criticism, they had well nigh forgotten|and his action is no index to the general state of 
that we must make up our mind what interpretation,—whether | mind of the disaffected members of the Liberal party. 
that of the Arbitrators or that of our own legal adyisers,—| We suspect that we shall have no light on their 
we ought to affix to those rules. No doubt it will and procedure till after the disclosure of the Irish Uni- 
must be the latter, the Arbitrators having interpreted “due | versities’ measure, and of the feeling of the constitu- 
diligence,” as we always contended, in a most impracticable and | excies in relation to it. If, then, there is a new eruption 
non-natural sense. But no doubt the exposure of the Govern- | of the anti-Catholic feeling, and the Nonconformists veer 
ment’s want of interest in so important a matter did lay | round into Opposition, the Government will have little chance 
bare a really weak point in its armour. There is a blind | of weathering the Session without a dissolution, and a dis- 
point—a punctum caecum, as physiologists call a certain | solution on such a crisis would not be very promising. But 
point in the eye where there is no vision—in the Adminis-| if, as is likely enough, the feeling of the nation is one 
tration, and it is to be found somewhere in the back- of a certain indifference towards Irish legislation, and 
ground of the Foreign Office. Such a question as this ought | of slight reaction against the strange martinetism of the 
not to have been left to a chance debate to bring before |German Liberals in relation to ecclesiastical affairs, above 
the attention of the Government. For the rest, it cannot be | all, if the friends of Disestablishment should regard the 
said that Lord Derby, and Lord Cairns, and Mr. Disraeli, and | Irish Universities’ measure as one demanding their support 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy made any point in their own favour.!on grounds of poliey too grave for the intrusion of mere 
Lord Selborne remarked justly enough that if the | sectarian antipathies, we shall see Mr. Disraeli subsiding 
Arbitrators had got any idea,—and he was not sure | into the “ vagrant” criticism of former sessions, and no longer 
they had not,—that Great Britain expected and rather | solemnly invoking the special care of Almighty God for 
wished to be condemned at Geneva in relation to the|the Legislature “in this unlooked-for crisis.” As Mr. Glad- 
escape of the Alabama, no one had done more to/ stone pleasantly remarked, the Irish University question is 
contribute to that notion than Lord Derby himself, who | one on which both he and the Conservative leaders have in 
frankly stated in Parliament when he was Secretary for | times sufficiently recent “burnt their fingers,” and perhaps 
Foreign Affairs that he could not conceal from himself the| the old precept that “a burnt child dreads the fire ” may be 
probability that we might have to pay under the Arbitration | found sufficient to save both alike from the same sufferings, in 
he himself had sanctioned. The debate on the whole matter , spite of the necessity of undertaking certain delicate opera- 
will probably be taken by the country as showing that both | tions which compel a very close approximation between the 
parties have been not a little languid in defending the Britizh | fingers and the fire. 
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LORD GRANVILLE IN ASIA. 
HE very guarded and careful statement on Asiatic affairs 
T made by Lord Granville on Thursday night, does not 
throw as much light on the recent negotiations with Russia, as 
the “papers” ought to do, but it does throw some. It is quite | 
evident, though the Foreign Secretary, for reasons of high 
courtesy, does not say so, that the Foreign Office was troubled 
by the reports of the great expedition to Khiva, and thereby | 
induced to take up the thread of the negotiations of 1859 in 
good earnest. Those negotiations, managed by Mr. Forsyth 
under arrangements with Lord Clarendon, looked to an agree- 
ment that ‘‘ Afghanistan” should be neutral, or rather, that 
Afghanistan should have a boundary which Russia engaged to 
respect, but did not settle definitively what regions should be 
included in Afghanistan. On the despatch of the Khiva re- 
connaissance, Lord Granville thought it necessary to rectify this | 
omission, and certain representations were accordingly made 


become Alliances, an Alliance is converted into a Protectorate, 
and a Protectorate ends in virtual annexation,” but then one 
of the parties concerned must desire, or at all events acquiesce 
in such annexation. This will not be the case in India. No 
one there desires provinces beyond the mountains. The mili- 
tary spirit there is strong, and so is the greed of territory, but 
the military do not desire lonely positions on stony plains, 
nor do adventurers think they could make 100 per cent. by 
working the mineral treasures of Afghanistan. On the other 
hand, the Afghans dread interference from Calcutta with sleep- 


‘less apprehension ; they do not make the extraordinary mistake 


generated in England by the events of the Afghan war. They 
know that the Viceroy could crush them, scattered and thinly 
populated as their territories are, in a single campaign, for they 


|remember that Nott and Pollock did do it, and know well 


what Anglo-Indians aware of the facts never willingly recall 
what a “war of retribution” really means. Our anxiety will 
be to have as little to do with them as possible ; theirs will be to 


to the Government of St. Petersburg. What these representa- | seo as little of us as possible. Shere Ali, the extraordinary mono- 
tions were, we shall probably never know—any appearance of | maniac on the throne, may wish for a little money, and should 
pressure being unadvisable,—but it seems clear from the | his son Yakoob succeed,—we take Yakoob to be a kind of 
Emperor's reply, summarised by Lord Granville in his speech, Ibrahim Pasha,—he may ask for rifles or a few artillerymen, 
that the British Government had spoken of a certain “ uneasi- | but neither will accept willingly the quiet man in black, whom 
ness in the public mind” excited by the movements against | we send to so many Indian Courts, to have twice the influence 
Khiva, and that the remonstrance was so seriously interpreted lof the ruler. If Russia will honestly keep outside Old 
by the Ozar, that his Majesty despatched his most confidential | Afghanistan, as her Emperor says she will, our policy in the 
agent, Count Schouvaloff, to explain among other things that “‘it | North and West is simple and easily carried out. It is 
was far from his intention to take possession of Khiva, that posi- | slightly and quietly to strengthen the hands of the Afghan 
tive orders had been prepared to prevent it, and that directions dynasty,—for anarchy there might upset all calculations,— 
had been given that the conditions imposed by Russia should | to garrison Quettah, or hold ourselves ready to garrison it on 
be such as could not in any way lead to the prolonged occupation | any alarm, and to watch sleeplessly all that is done, and said, and 
of Khiva.” With this strong assurance, which, as Lord Gran- promised, and paid in Teheran. The weak point we repeat is 
ville said, is the more satisfactory owing “to the form of the | there,—for there Russia sees the means of acquiring a power 


Russian Government,” that is, because it comes direct from 
the Czar himself, other assurances were conveyed that the 
rights of Afghanistan over Badakshan and Wakhan should not 
be a cause of difference between the two Governments. In 
undiplomatic language, Czar Alexander pledges himself per- 
sonally not to subjugate Khiva, but only to chastise it, and not 
to establish a protectorate there which might “involve a pro- 
longed Russian occupation.” 
Afghanistan, and not to decide without notice that Badakshan 
and Wakhan are not parts of that rather vague geographical 
description. 

These assurances, so far as they go, are entirely satisfaetory. 
Russia has a clear right to punish the Khan of Khiva, whose 
conduct in seizing and enslaving her subjects is quite intoler- 
able, and but intends, that work accomplished, to retire from 
a position in which she would be very dangerous, if not to us, at 
least to Persia. Moreover, in agreeing not to enter Afghanistan, 
Badakshan included, she agrees to keep her forts, artillery, 
and troops 500 miles from ourfrontier ; that is, in fact, as nearly 
as we can calculate, to give us four months’ warning at least 
of any intention to advance towards our northern boundary. 
We are no more or less able to stop her than before, but 
we shall know, if she crosses the “boundary,” that she 
entertains some unfriendly design. This is precisely 
what we need, and we do not suspect the Ozar of any 
double dealing. He does nots it is probable, desire to advance 
too fast, or to eat the artichoke at a bite, or to contend with 
Great Britain merely for barren plains. But it must not be 
forgotten that, however honest he may be, his Generals may 
be more ambitious than himself, that a repulse in Khiva might 
render retirement utterly impossible—lest all Russian Asia 
inspired with a new hope should try the experiment of insur- 
rection,—and that nothing whatever has been settled with 
respect to Persia. A victorious army retiring from Khiva 
might by a deflection of route become atremendous menace to 
Teheran. The total silence of Lord Granville upon this point 
does not entirely reassure us; but still, that danger can 
be met when it comes, and met by sea, and States cannot | 
negotiate on a presumption of carefully prepared faithlessness. | 
Lord Granville is probably right in keeping Teheran out of 
the affair, and for the rest, he appears to have conducted a 
most delicate negotiation—delicate not only from the interests | 
Involved, but from the special position of the Russian Czar 
as a Sovereign who must not seem to be rebuffed—with 
spirit, discretion, and success. All he has now to do is to) 
keep on watching, and watching strictly in Teheran, and to 
see that Lord Northbrook is always ready and well-informed. 
The danger Lord Derby seems to fear—that we are about to | 
assume a Protectorate over Afghanistan—is, we are convinced, 


He further agrees not to invade | 


which might be used directly and fatally for her main end, 
which is not the acquisition of India,—that, as Mr. Disraeli 
said, has too much in it of the “ distempered dream,’”’—but the 
overthrow of the Turkish monarchy and the possession of 
Constantinople, which may be, as he puts it, ‘‘a freak of 
| ambition,” but is indispensable to that “full entrance into the 
| waters of the world” which, as he also says, is to Russia “a 
natural and an inevitable policy.” . 








THE COAL FAMINE. 


/TPVAIS Coal Famine will not, we think, last very long—not, 
that is, for years—but it may for a time give rise to as 
| much suffering in different ways as the failure of the cotton 
| Supply. It would appear to be clear from all accounts that 
| the increasing demand for coal has at last caught up and ex- 
ceeded the supply, which has of late tended to diminish. The 
‘Ring’ of coalowners who settle prices have for some time back 
| been raising their tariff to increase their profits,—as within 
| certain limits of nationa] safety they have, of course, a right 
'todo. Their men seeing this, have demanded more wages, 
and obtaining them, have thought it pleasanter to work less 
| instead of earning more money, a choice they also have a right 





to make, and one at which no Londoner has any right to 
‘grumble. A coal-hewer is immensely paid, no doubt; but any- 
|one who remembers that his “ work” is to lie on his back 
}sevan hours a day, in a sultry atmosphere, hewing away at 
| coal above or beside him, will scarcely wonder that, his comforts 
‘once secured, he should greatly prefer three days a week under- 
ground to six. At all events, wonder or none, he has as much 
| right to make his choice as any tradesman has to avoid visible 
'but irksome methods of enlarging his business. The 
diminished out-put means, of course, increased price, and the 


| masters seeing that the public could not resist their demands, 


have not been very energetic to increase work, and have been 


very energetic in running up their tariff. They have faced a 


strike to avoid dictation, but have never threatened a lock-out 
to increase out-turn. According to the Dai/y News, they have 
issued notices of increase so fast as to overlap each other, and 
quite frighten the Coal Exchange, where orders for the fature 
can. now be hardly taken. On Monday best coals were sell- 
ing at 48s., to-day the price is 50s., and we are positively 
assured that on Wednesday afternoon transactions, either for 
the present or the immediate future, were completed at 60s. 
Judging as outsiders, from all the indications before us, we 
should say this price would be temporarily reached, and it 
implies disturbance, if not worse, to every interest in the 
country. The cottager cannot get on without at the lowest 
minimum his half-hundredweight a week for cooking, and 


unreal, It is quite true that in Asia “ friendly relations easily | what with retail profit, cartage, and the rest, he could not, if 
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coal were 60s. a ton wholesale, buy it under 2s., or a sixth 
of his whole wage. That is suffering for him, and so in 
another way is the severe economy of fire which will be forced 
upon the poorer middle-class, upon the artisans, and upon all 
not wealthy enough to rebuild their grates, kitchen ranges, 
and warming apparatus. The loss to the steam companies, 
except where protected by enormous contracts, as some of 
them are, will be ruinous unless met by higher rates; the 
price will be severely felt by railway shareholders; and there 
are branches of manufacture which will be temporarily almost 
paralysed. The proportion of the cost of coal to the cost 
of manufacture differs in every business and almost every 
factory, but there are some in which it is a very serious item. 
Ironworks, for example, will be terribly pinched, expending as 
they do many tons of coal for every ton of iron, while we 
should not wonder if the daily press,—the penny press, that is, 
—were driven almost to its wits’ end. Coal is the second 
heaviest item in the manufacture of cheap paper, and already 
we hear of meetings of disturbed paper-makers at which very 
serious resolutions have been suggested. The whole system of 
prices is disturbed by a new expenditure, estimated by 
Sir W. Armstrong at £44,000,000 a year for every eight 
shilling rise, and we may this coming spring be in presence 
of a wide-spread and nearly universal distress, amidst which 
some fifty persons and companies will make fortunes such as 
even this generation has not seen. The rent-rolls of the 
Vanes, and Wards, and Gowers, and Cavendishes this year will 
be financial curiosities, will rise in some instances, we 
suspect, certainly in one, to levels hardly known even in 
Great Britain. Of hope from the ordinary methods of alle- 
viation we entertain but little. A high price for any- 
thing usually brings that thing, but then it must be a 
thing for which growers or manufacturers and shipowners 
are in some degree prepared. We have read somewhere 
a story of a well-known firm who secured all the indigo in the 
world, as they thought, and hoped for colossal gains, but 
found that the first sharp turn of the screw brought indigo in 
shiploads from places of which they hardly knew the names. 
That is the regular process ; but coal is a bulky article, and its 
freight over long distances is a frightful addition to its cost. 
Beerbhoom, or Pennsylvania, or Labuan could feed English 
furnaces to any extent, but not at a less price than 60s. a ton, 
which the new and enormous demand for freight might for 
one year indefinitely increase. The Indian supply, for example, 
which is limitless, and for which our furnaces are fitted, is 
useless, for the coal would cost 84s. before it had reached South- 


ampton Docks; the Belgian supply is not large, and is com-! 
Pp g ply g 


peted for by half the Continent; the American miners and 
owners are just like our own, only better combined ; and as for 
new production at home, new mines take time. Coal may 
exist in any quantity in the South of England, but it does not 
exist unworked near the surface—we may take that as» 
certain—-and deep sinking is costly—which does not signify 
—and slow, which does. We suppose something may 
be hoped from economy, but we do not feel quite 
assured upon that point. People bear almost anything 
that is to last but a little while, our arrangements in 
brick and iron, furnaces and fire-places alike, are all intended 
for extravagance, and as a matter of fact, the rise of 70 or 80 
per cent. recorded before last Monday did not bring demand 
and supply one whit the nearer. We all know, from the 
example of Continental capitals in the matter of rent, how 
quietly men bear sudden and excessive additions to special 
charges, accepting them in their own minds as the chief fixed 
expense, and adjusting all other expenses to them, and they 
will for a time bear a threefold price for coal, sooner than 
endure the inconvenience of reducing their consumption by 
two-thirds. Ultimately, no doubt, economy will do much, for 
it will call science to its aid, but for the moment we distrust 
its rapid operation. 

There remains an increase of out-turn from existing mines 
and it is to this point that grave attention should in the first 
instance be directed. 
demand, behind which it lags, and this ought not to be a 
very lengthy or a very troublesome process. 
which is probably the full extent of the deficiency, can surely 


be added to an out-turn earned by about four days’ work a| 


week, if only it is the interest of owners and men to 
add it. 
masters, or the double-turn system—which, as we under- 
stand the reports, the spokesman of the Northern Union, 
Mr. Halliday, proposes—would, it is admitted, do it at 
once, while the machine-cutting, recommended in the 7imes, 


for the huge 


The supply must be brought up to the | 


Ten per cent., | 


The double-shift system, as suggested by the | 


—— 


‘would probably do it at once and for ever, till we 


have used up our coal. This latter device, however, cannot 
be adopted quickly, as it would create something like civil 
war in the coal districts—though in the end the miners, like 
the threshers, will probably wonder how they ever bore 9 
terrible a form of labour—and about an increased out-put 
from hewing by hand we have one serious doubt. The owners 
and men can give it, but do either owners or miners honestly 
desire it? The owners say they do; but 50s. a ton represents 
for them the highest procurable dividend with the least possi- 
ble exhaustion of their mines, and it is hardly in human 
nature to mourn over such a situation, The miners say they 
do; but 50s. a ton represents for them high wages, light work, 
and a retention of their monopoly, and it is hardly in work. 
men’s nature to give up such a position. The owners may 
face the exhaustion which is still distant, and be content with 
low prices and immense out-turn, thus precluding competition, 
but the miners fear that an immense out-turn by manual 
labour means an immense increase in the number of skilled 
colliers. The masters, they say, ‘‘ would manufacture colliers,” 
and we do not know that they are wrong. Ultimately, as 
we have so frequently warned them, they will be beaten, 
capitalists they are fighting can in the 
last resort call science to their aid, but immediately 
we doubt any rapid increase of the out-put. Nobody 
concerned is hearty for it, or will be till it is seen that 
only large out-put can make coal-mining pay. If we are 
right, then the situation is this,—that the demand for coal has 
exceeded the supply, that “any” price can, therefore, be tem- 
porarily obtained, that no foreign competition is to be feared, 
that no new supply is to be feared for months, that this posi- 
tion of affairs suits both masters and men, and that the only 
question is whether the disparity between demand and supply 
is large or small. If it is small, as we incline to believe, then 
a slight change, say the cessation of the South Wales’ strike, 
may end the situation altogether, but if it should be large, 
or if it should be artificially kept large, then the situation 
must continue until a competition not yet clearly visible 
induces the owners to give way. 


TENANT-MEMBERS FOR COUNTIES. 

HE announcement that Mr. Bone, Tenant-farmer, intends 
to contest South Hampshire at the next election, is, we 
believe, serious, and is well worth the attention of the country 
gentlemen. It is by no means impossible that M. Gambetta’s 
idea of a new couche sociale, a new social stratum coming to 
the top, may be realised in Great Britain before it is realised 
in France, or any other country of the Continent. <A distinct 
and permanent change in the social grade of our County 
Members would involve, or at all events commence, a social 
revolution of the highest importance, and we are by no means 
certain that it is not at hand. We are told that in many 
counties of England, more especially the most agricultural, 
the tenant-farmers are determined to see if they cannot find 
representatives of their own class, to represent their own 
views, and to claim at least one of the two seats in each division. 
A good many ideas, half formed it may be, but still powerful, 





| are fermenting among them just now, and they say there are 


points, such as tenant-right, compensation for improvements, 
game laws, and Jay control in parochial affairs, upon which 
the landowners cannot be trusted, do not feel with the 
farmers, and must, now the ballot has been obtained, be 
quietly superseded. On one of these points, the preservation 
of ground-game, the feeling is very bitter, the tenant 
seeing his crops injured every day by animals kept 
for sport; and on another, Mr. Clare Read’s point—the 
insecurity of capital invested in tenancies-at-will—it is 
scarcely less intense; while a third impulse, seldom described, 
is perhaps stronger than them both. The dignity of the 
farmers is beginning to be hurt. The class, though still in 
great need of improvement, has decidedly advanced since 
1832; reads more, thinks more, and is more wounded by its 
exclusion from the control of local and political affairs. Few 
townsmen reflect how perfect this exclusion is. John Smith, 
the draper, or chemist, or bookseller in Anyton, may be a lead- 
ing man in his borough, may rise to be Mayor, may be the 
/ most influential vote in the Liberal or Tory Committee, may, 
if he gets much money, be at all events named as a conceivable 
| candidate for the seat. His elder brother, George Smith, tenant- 
| farmer of 350 acres, bred with his brother, and in his own 
| view the abler man—the tradesman not very well knowing 
| barley from wheat—is permitted to influence a vestry called 
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to vote subscription instead of a rate, and that is all. There 
jg no district municipality. The magistrates, who are by law 
selected from landowners exclusively, manage all county affairs 
except the Boards of Guardians, and can, when patronage is 
jn question, swamp the elected guardians in them too. 


When a seat in Parliament is vacant a dozen gentlemen meet, 


and select the candidates on either side, and the farmers have 
in most counties to accept them whether they like them or 
not, their powerlessness being sometimes so complete 
that they may be obliged to carry out a _ private 
family compact of which they never hoard. Of course 
the degree 
counties like North Devon, where two families rule, and rule 
well, to counties like North Essex, where no proprietor 

sses 4,000 acres in a block,—but the governing spirit is the 
same in all. The gentry decide, and the farmers vote. The 
farmers are tired of it, are beginning to speak out in 


Chambers of Agriculture and elsewhere, rejecting the gentry’s | 
leadership sometimes with asperity, and are, we are told, resolv- | 


ing tomake a change in county representation. That they can 


do it if they please is certain, as has been shown in Mr. Read’s | 


election, and in all recent elections in Scotland, where, if the 


present spirit holds, to be a “gentleman” will, in the next 
election, be equivalent to being disqualified by plebiscite. | 


Their main difficulty is to collect money for expenses, and to 


find candidates who can and will live in London for seven | 
months in the year; but they can obviate the former by sub- | 
scriptions, are getting over the latter, as the Scotch farmers | 
are, by stepping over county limits, and will by degrees be 
They are very resolute when they see | 


sufficiently supplied. 
their way, they can make alliance a condition of support to 


the old Member, can heap second votes on their own man, and | 
may if they choose carry forty or fifty Members with con- | 


siderable ease. 
We believe a change of the kind near enough to be worth a 


of exclusion varies in different counties,—from > 


| was unknown till 1832, and has produced the worst effect in 
diminishing the most conservative of the forces still existing 
in this country,—the honest reliance upon the willingness of 
Parliament to remove all visible and intelligible grievances. 

The attitude of Tenant-Members towards the ecclesias- 
tical questions which now mix themselves up with everything 
is more difficult to predict, except upon one point. Their faith 
may be described, we believe, in the rough, as orthodox—though 
with odd reserves, usually concealed—and they will be in the 
mainon the sideof the Establishment, as the most respectable 
sort of organisation; but they have almost all of them one feeling 
which, if they became powerful, would greatly modify existing 
institutions. They are all, we believe, with one accord, weary 
of their powerlessness in ecclesiastical affairs. They would 
have voted for Lord Sandon’s Bill to a man. They want a 
voice in the selection of their vicar, and a means of directly 
influencing him when he is selected, and they will make that, 
a direct and visible extension of lay power in the Church, the 
condition of their support in ecclesiastical affairs. The Squire 
does not feel that, because he has social means of influence ; 
but the tenant has none, and he intends, if he can, to have 
legal means, and if he enters Parliament easily will as- 
suredly get them. That will be, for good or evil, his direc- 
tion of change, and he will within this region subordinate 
| his action to that. 

It may be asked why, if the farmer has all these distinct 
ideas, he has not hitherto given them utterance through his 
elected representatives. Because in the majority of 
counties he never has had elected representatives. He 
was free, no doubt, to reject a very unpopular man, 
and in a few counties to choose out of many candidates ; 
but he waz not, except in rare cases, free to step 
out of a limited circle holding am esoteric creed, or to 
| dictate terms to his representative. It is all very well to say 
he was free, but he was not. A tenant who acted on his 


moment’s consideration of its results, which will not all be | freedom found things uncomfortable for him, found that he 
good. The tenant representatives, unless selected with very ‘had lowered himself, found that he was held to have broken 
great care, will not be so well educated or so political in | the rules of respectability. Landlords did not coerce, perhaps, 
their line of thought as the squires they supersede, will be less | but a tenant who voted with his landlord was “ My excellent 
under the influence of ideas and more selfish in looking after | friend Brown,” and a tenant who voted against him, was ‘‘ That 
the interests of their class. They may press their side of the person who holds the Uplands of me.” Social pressure is 
tenure question a little too far, they will certainly be unrea- | greatly felt by farmers, who will be more emancipated by the 
sonable about rates, and they may, though this is more Ballot than any class in the country. Besides, the fiercest 
doubtful, be lukewarm about education. They do not exactly | fight of our days was on the Corn Laws, on which landlords 
hate it, but they want it for their own sons as well as their | and farmers thought alike, and the tradition of that great 
labourers. They will be economical to a fault, they will act | struggle is only just beginning to die away. The Irish dis- 
very much together as a body rather than as Members of the | cussion, too, woke up feelings only sleeping because change 
Commons, and they will do all in their power to retard the | was considered impossible, and provoked everywhere the desire 
admission of the labourer to the ballot. Upon this point we | for security as in Ireland, where it was roughly but racily 
hope nothing from them, and should not wonder to see them | said, “ Bad tenants got everything good tenants wanted, just 
try to remodel the Poor Law so as to make of it an engine for | by being bad.’ There is, however, no necessity to analyse 
preventing agricultural combination. But on the other hand, | the causes of the change. Our point is that it has come, and 
their entry will give representation to a most important class | that in all human probability it will at the next election make 
which greatly requires it and is not represented now, and will | itself more visible than the country gentlemen will like. 
supply a vacancy in the House of Commons, the representation | a Fs MS 

of that true middle-class which has little money and feels | , . 

severely every fiscal change. They will bring a new and | THE ATHANASIANISTS’ MEETING. 

valuable kind of knowledge to the diseussion of the next great | /\HE large Athanasianist meetings held yesterday week at St. 
reform, that of the land laws, and they will secure a thorough | James's Hall and the Hanover Square Rooms deserve to 
revivification of municipal institutions in the counties. They be treated with every respect. It cannot be denied that the 
will help materially to strengthen the foreign policy of the tone of the speakers was conciliatory, simple, and profoundly 
Government, for besides being ‘dour’ persons apt to resent | earnest,—nor that they expressed a feeling much above the 
aggression, their interest, real or fancied, is in war, not peace, | inveterate caution and obstinacy of ordinary ecclesiastical con- 
and they will serve as a strong counterpoise in emergencies | servatism. At St. James’s Hall there were nearly three 
to the still overwhelming influence of the landlords on the | thousand persons present, mostly laymen, and mostly elderly 
House. Above all, their election will give a shake to that | laymen; and though the cheering in reference to the use of 
exclusiveness in the representation of the counties and of | the Athanasian Creed as a Processional chaunt appeared to 
the countrified boroughs which of all causes tends most to | show that the meeting was almost exclusively High-Church, 
impair the representative character of the Commons, and | there was no sign of the effeminate Ritualism of the ‘ cope and 
make the House the reflection of a class, instead of a micro- | chasuble’ kind. At the same time, after reading very carefully 
cosm of the nation. Their entry, too, will not in the end be | all the speakers have said, we can only express our own bewilder- 
injurious to the labourers, for it will drive the landowners to | ment that they should be so little able to enter into our posi- 


seek political support in them, while it will be decidedly | tion, and should be so easily contented with their own arguments 


inimical to the growing millionaire power. As to party con- 
siderations, they are of minor importance, but tenant repre- 
sentatives can hardly be more Tory than the Squires, will on 
the next great question, the land, be decidedly more liberal, 
and will work one important change in the feelings of the 
Liberals. They will compel them to understand and reckon 
with rural ideas, prejudices, and feelings, to be more con- 
siderate in their legislation, and to rely less exclusively than 
they usually do upon urban support. The present geographi- 
cal line of cleavage between Tory and Liberal is utterly absurd, 


| in relation to positions which they have, as far as we can see, 
| never yet mastered. 

Our position is this:—If the Athanasian Creed is 80 
essential a part of the Gospel of Christ that the Church 
can only suppress it at the peril of mutilating and injuring 
that Gospel, these gentlemen are unquestionably quite right 
in fighting for it as they do; but then they are utterly 
wrong in not so far modifying the language of the Creed, 
as to make it express what they say it means, in language 
that shall be as intelligible to the simplest creature in 
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Christendom as it can be made. Now, by their own almost| Dr. Pusey, the great devotee of the faith, paraphrasing it in a 
universal admission, this is not the case. Mr. Hubbard, | mostsolemn moment to anintimate friend, and interpolating quite 
for instance, says very plainly that he had once felt the same casually words essentially altering the popular understanding of 
difficulty which we feel about the Damnatory,—or, as they are its drift ; and yet the proposal so to alter it that it shall say to 
now euphemistically called, the ‘ Monitory "—clauses of the | the nineteenth century what its friends assert that it really said 
Creed, but that careful study and the explanations of a learned to the sixth or seventh, is thought of as a kind of unfaithful. 
clergy had removed these difficulties. “I cannot doubt,” he | ness,—not, we presume, to the Creed itself,—but to that 
says, “that much, if not all the dissatisfaction which 'verbal dress of the Creed which we maintain that the 
has been expressed, would vanish if the clergy generally were | Athanasianists really revere as much at least as the belief 
more learned and the laity generally were better taught.” Now)involved in it. Our first point, then, against the 
is not that a wonderful admission, when you consider that the | Athanasianists is, that judged by their own explanations, 
clauses in question are clauses denouncing eternal punishment they decline out of formal reverence to the widely misappre- 
for unbelief? Is it impossible, then, to make the language so hended,—and we must add, inevitably misapprehended,— 
clear that it will not demand a very “learned” clergy to | wording of an antique formula, to remove scruples, the exist- 
remove the dissatisfaction felt about these clauses? ‘No,’ | ence of any real foundation for which in the Creed, as they 
say the Athanasianists ; ‘once a creed, always a creed. If we themselves declare that they understand it, they deny. We 
alter anything whatever in an old document, even on the | assert that this is not faithfulness to the Gospel of Christ ;— 
ground that the objections you feel would not be felt) that, on the contrary, it is the grossest unfaithfulness, the 
if the language of our ancestors were better adapted only excuse for which is the superstitious clinging of use and 
to their meaning, yet that would be introducing the | custom to familiar, but not the less misleading, words. A 
thin end of the wedge, and we don’t know where the) really living Church would alter the form of its mere words 
destructive process will stop. We will tell you what the/ once in every generation, if that were necessary to guarantee 
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clauses really mean, if you like ; .but we must be allowed to) the correct and constant apprehension of its unchanging faith. 


repeat them in the old language, which does not express to) Further, we say that the Athanasian Creed being the only 
anybody unless they have been carefully taught bya ‘learned ’ minatory creed of Christendom—‘ minatory ’ is clearly a much 
clergy their real meaning, for fear of shaking the very founda-| better word to express the character of its warnings than 
tions of the Church by discontinuing at any time language once | ‘ monitory ’"—was at all events bound to stick as closely as 
used in a creed.’ Now, we maintain that that is precisely the | possible to the exact language of Christ in this respect, and 
position of the Athanasianists. Even their great authority, Dr. that it goes far beyond it. One of the speakers in order to 
Pusey, who dictated, from what might have been his death-) prove it did not, quoted Mark xvi., 15 and 16, “Go ye into 
bed, a letter to Canon Liddon re-expressing once more his all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. 
own passionate value for the Athanasian Creed, put the sub-| He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; but he that 
stance of what are called the “monitory”’ clauses into a wholly | believeth not shall be damned.” Now, besides that the 
different and far less objectionable form, when he said, “ How- | speaker ought to have known that the whole passage is 
ever men might disguise the question themselves, I could not| one of the most doubtful in all the New Testament, being 
conceal from myself that the real issue was, whether the | contained, we believe, in none of the earlier manuscripts, 
Church of England should virtually deny that the faith in the| there would be all the difference in the world between the 
Holy Trinity and in the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ condemnation of all who do not believe “ the Gospel,” and the 
was essential to salvation in those who could have it.” Now,| condemnation of all who do not believe, for instance, that 
the words we have put in italics are, we contend, a gloss| ‘the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
upon the ‘monitory’ clauses, and a gloss which would} Ghost is all one; the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal.” 
remove, we do not say all, but a great part indeed of; And when Earl Beauchamp seriously declared that St. Paul’s 
their sting. There is no trace of that gloss in the Creed itself, | answer to the gaoler at Philippi, who asked “ What shall I do 
—to any but “learned” people, at all events. And if this to be saved ?’”—“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,”—was a 
gloss expresses that which the Creed means, though not what/ virtual summary of the Athanasian Creed, he will seem to most 
it appears to say, why not make it say that, and not the! people to have been making a bad jest—though we think a jest, 
misleading things it seems to us to say? Why leave to good or bad, would be alien to him—on a very serious subject. 
“learned” explanations what can so easily be put into the Just conceive the gaoler’s dismay if, instead of that very short 
Creed itself? We charge the Athanasianists with reck-| exhortation to a living act of trust, he had been warned 
lessly and needlessly causing people to shrink from what|by the recitation of the Athanasian Creed. Indeed it 
Athanasianists regard as the Gospel of Christ, through their) seems to us that Canon Liddon,—who never trifles with any 
weak and unmanly preference for antiquated language which, | subject, and whose earnest and vivid speech must win from 
by their own confession, was never intended to say the cruel | every reader the respect which it certainly commanded in the 
things which to our modern ears it seems to say. Alderman} meeting,—is hardly able to enter into the heart of ninety- 
Bennett, of Manchester, eccentrically called the Athanasian| nine out of every hundred Christians, when he says that 
Creed “essentially the people’s creed,” and added, rather! believing in a person is necessarily equivalent to believing 
irrelevantly, that when sung as a processional hymn “the|a vast number of abstract propositions about him. By 
effect upon the people was electrical.” We always| belief in God, most people mean ¢rust in God; and the 
thought the electrical element in the Athanasian Creed, | moral part of the belief is not the intellectual doctrines into 
like the electrical element in the electric eel, was the| which you may ultimately analyse trust, but the moral sur- 
shock one receives from it, and we should have thought/| render of your life to a perfectly holy will. Now, hardly any 
the musical disguise for its denunciations more likely to| one will deny that such trust may be a primary condition of 
break that shock than to heighten it. But is it not monstrous| moral healing ; but that is a very different thing indeed from 


to talk of a “people’s creed” which expresses itself in 
language so unpopular, that without a ‘“ more learned clergy 
and a better taught laity,” its simplest clauses are liable to 
the gravest and most dangerous misunderstandings? We say 





acquiescing intellectually in the perfect equality of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost,—which is ‘belief’ in the Athanasian 
sense. Now, what we and a vast number of others are 
prepared to maintain is this,—that the belief which is 





that if the Athanasianists are sincere—as we are sure they are| Christ’s condition of salvation is this willing trust of the 
—in asserting their belief in the absolute essentiality of the| human spirit in himself, and by no means the acceptance 
Athanasian Oreed to the Gospel of Christ, they are most un-|of any of the various intellectual assumptions into which 
faithful to themselves in not putting their solemn warnings|such a trust may be (whether truly or falsely) analysed. 
into the precise language by which their true meaning We complain of the Athanasian Creed because for the 
will be best conveyed to the existing generation ;/| first time it connected the moral condemnation which 
and that their poor plea that one section of the Universal} Christ and his Apostles limited to the reluctance to give a 
Ohurch of Christ cannot alone alter what is common to all the | personal trust to the living Word of God revealed in the heart, 
Universal Church, is the plea of men who don’t believe in a| with a vast number of at all events more or less doubtful 
living Church at all. By their own account, they would not | logical inferences from that act of trust,—logical inferences 
be altering the meaning, but only the expression of the Creed,| which poor and humble Christians would not draw, or 
—would be guarding against misapprehensions of its true | think of drawing, at all, and which many educated men 
substance, instead of altering that substance. If they have | honestly cannot draw even when they try. We say that 
no power to do that, then there must be a sacredness in the|to impose such intellectual terms of salvation is making 
mere words; and the thing is an incantation, not a creed; instead | the help offered by Christ to the human spirit contingent 
of explaining a belief, it isa formula of magic. Here we have | upon a new and most onerous condition, which it is 
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infers that the chicken’s sight-perceptions of both direction and 
distance are properly instinctive, and that its sound-perceptions of 
| direction are also instinctive. 

But Mr. Spalding’s inference from these facts is the very reverse 
| of that of Paley and the other ‘ Natural’ theologians of Paley’s 


Liddon says, rendered ecumenical by its universal reception | school. He is a very strong materialist in this sense that he 
throughout Christendom, so much the worse for Christendom | believes in “‘ the intimate and invariable dependence of all kinds 
andecumenicity. The English Clergy may be, and are as yet, | of mental facts on nervous organisation ;"—further, that nervous 
bound by the Creed. But the laity are not and will not be, | organisations are inherited, and that so all the mental facts which 
and they will either stay away from, or be unable to join in, | depend on nervous organisation are susceptible of inheritance. He is 
the services in which it is recited. If the Creed is to be kept, | disposed evidently to bold that such instincts as he has illustrated 
a great number of the English laity will be alienated ;—and arise somewhat in this way :—Some primeval hen or chicken learnt 
that because the adherents of the Creed put a thoroughly | slowly and painfully to measure distance, and to discover direc- 
superstitious value on a form of words which, when inter- | tion, much as a child learns or would learn without a parent; 
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not competent for any body to impose, and which Chris- 
tendom in the fifth or sixth century was simply incompetent 
to impose, as it had no conception at all of the real difficulties 
of the problem of the relation between moral trust and in- 
tellectual belief. If, then, the Athanasian Creed is, as Canon 
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rogated, they begin immediately to explain away. 





MR. SPALDING ON INSTINCT. 

AVR. DOUGLAS SPALDING has been making some very 
N curious and instructive experiments on the instincts of 
chickens hooded by himself from the moment of their birth till 
they were several days old, from which he has clearly established 
that their instinctive power of calculating distance, distinguishing 
objects which will serve them for food, and aiming at and swallow- 
ing them, is absolutely instinctive, i.c., requires no lessons of 
experience on ¢his side of the eggshell to make it perfect. ‘The 
experiments and the inferences he draws from them are the sub- 
jects of a very striking article in Macmillan’s Magazine for the 
present month. ‘A hungry chick that never tasted food is able, 
on seeing a fly or a spider for the first time, to bring 
into action muscles that were never so exercised before, and 
to perform a series of delicately adjusted movements that end in 
the capture of the insect.” Mr. Spalding says of the chickens 
which were the subjects of his experiment that, when first un- 
hooded, ‘“‘ almost invariably they seemed a little stunned by the 
light, remained motionless for several minutes, and continued for 
some time less active than before they were unhooded. Their 
behaviour, however, was in every case conclusive against 
the theory that the perceptions of distance and direction 
by the eye are the result of experience, of associations 
formed in the history of each individual life. Often at 
the end of two minutes they followed with their eyes the 
movements of crawling insects, turning their heads with 
all the precision of an old fowl. In from two to fifteen minutes 
they pecked at some speck or insect, showing not merely an in- 
stinctive perception of distance, but an original ability to judge, 
to measure distances with something like infallible accuracy. 
They did not attempt to seize things beyond their reach, 
as babies are said to grasp at the moon; and they may 
be said to have invariably hit the objects at which they 
struck,—they never missed by more than a_hair’s-breadth, 
and that, too, when the specks at which they aimed were no 
bigger and less visible than the smallest dot of an‘i.’ To seize 
between the pointszof the mandibles at the very instant of striking 
seemed a more difficult operation. I have seen a chicken seize 
and swallow an insect at the first attempt ; most frequently, how- 
ever, they struck five or six times, lifting once or twice before 
succeeding in swallowing their first food.” ‘The experiments in hear- 
ing were no less demonstrative of the chicken’s instinctive power of 
judging both of the significance of sounds and the direction from 
which they came. ‘Chickens hatched and kept in the said bag 
for a day or two, when taken out and placed nine or ten feet from 
a box in which a hen with chicks was concealed, after standing 
for a minute or two, uniformly set off straight for the box in 
answer to the call of the hen, which they had never seen and 
never before heard. This they did, struggling through grass and 
over rough ground when not yet able to stand steadily on their 
legs. Nine chickens were thus experimented upon, and each in- 
dividual gave the same positive results, running to the box scores 
of times and from every possible position. ‘To vary the experiment, 
I tried the effects of the mother’s voice on hooded chickens. These, 
when left to themselves, seldom made a forward step—their move- 
ments were round and round and backward; but when placed within 
five or six feet of the mother, they, in answer to her call, became 
much more lively, began to make little forward journeys, and 
soon followed her by sound alone, though of course blindly, keep- 
lng their heads close to the ground, and knocking against 
almost everything that lay in their path. Only three chickens 
were made subjects of this experiment.” From all which, 
and many other observations for which we must refer our 
readers to Macmillan’s Magazine, Mr. Douglas Spalding justly 





its offspring inherited a nervous organisation affected by these 
acquired habits, and therefore more capable of their acquisi- 
tion, till at length the inherited facility of learning became 
| by slow steps an inherited facility to dispense with learning,— 
| the nervous organisation having become at the very time of 
| birth as well adapted to direct the chicken’s eye and ear to its 
food, as it had been in long previous generations after half a life’s 
individual teaching aud experience. It does not matter, Mr. 
Spalding thinks, how a nervous organisation got to be what it is, 
whether by the experience of ancestors and the transmissivn of the 
modifications caused by that experience, or by the experience of 
the individual; the only real question is whut is the nervous 
organisation? If the same modification is there, the mental 
phenomena due to that modification will be there, whether the 
explanation is to be found in the life of the individual or in 
the life of the ancestry. So far does Mr. Spalding go, that he 
expressly states his belief that if you could imagine a duplicate 
man to be suddenly created, with all the material organisms and all 
the nervous modifications of some existing friend, the duplicate 
man would also be at once a duplicate friend, would have the 
same memories, the same knowledge, the same expectations, the 
same beliefs, the same doubts, and the same affections. ‘Uhe 
difficulty lies not in getting the duplicate friend without the dupli- 
cate experience, but in getting the duplicate physical organisation 
without the duplicate experience; if you could anyhow manage the 
latter feat, if by any process you could find a mode of obtaining a 
physical fac-simile of every organism without identity of individual 
experience, you would have ipso facto accomplished also the former 
feat ; you would have got the duplicate of any particular friend’s 
personal affections and feeling towards yourself, without his having 
had any of the moral experience by which in the original’s case it 
was first obtained. And so far as inheritance goes, Mr. Spalding thinks 
inheritance is a mode of obtaining to a very small extent a physical 
fac-simile of certain nervous modifications without the experience 
which led to those modifications ; in a word, inheritance is a short 
cut not to duplicate identity,—-because it never gets nearly so far, 
—but to a certain degree of identity of mental constitution with 
your ancestors,—enough to give you from the first the command 
of certain keys to locks, of which they had mastered the secret 
only by more or less difticnlt experience. 

We suspect Mr. Spalding, though evidently a very acute observer 
| and naturalist, is a very hasty and inexperienced psychologist, or 
| he would hardly have rushed into this extreme and, we must add, 
| very instructive logical exposition of materialism as the nataral 
| inference to be suggested by the facts before him. Did it never 

strike him that exceedingly imperfect as our power of investi- 
gating this class of facts through consciousness is, that power is yet 
enough to prove that the nervous modifications derived by 
|inheritance from our ancestors tend to set up a similar state 
| of mind in relation only to the future, but never to identify or 
| even confuse our past with theirs? ‘The nervous modifications we 
inherit undoubtedly affect our powers and our tastes, aud pro- 
bably our affections, but never in the smallest degree even tend to 
enlarge our memories, so as to give us a vicarious command of 
| the experience by which our ancestors trained and gained the 
powers they have transmitted to us. Yet if Mr. Spalding’s 
| theory had the slightest scientific evidence, this would have been 
| in all probability among the first-fruits of inheritance. Of course, 
we have no means of knowing with regard to Mr. Spalding’s turkey 
| which had never before in its life seen a hawk,—having indeed 
| been adopted by Mr. Spalding while still in the shell,—and which 
yet on its tenth day of life was so alarmed by the note of a hawk 
| secreted in a cupboard, that it fled in the direction opposite to the 
cupboard with every sign -of terror, whether the nervous modi- 
| fication which caused its terror caused also anything like a memory 
| of any of the cruel experiences of hawks to which its ancestors had 
| been subjected. But so far as we can test instinctive fears 
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in our own case, we do know that there is no trace or sign of the| the shell,’ it will possibly be able to add, ‘ And these were 
co-existence of such causal memories with thosefears. Nay, in the the experiences to which we must trace the instinct that 
case of the most clearly inherited intellectual genius,—such aslin- | makes every little bird its own skilful accoucheur.’” Now 
guistic, or mathematical, or musical capacities inherited from our in this curious account of belated instinct which fails to 
ancestors,—we do know that there has never been a trace of that | develop itself altogether after its normal time of doing «o ig 
backward-looking ‘‘ nervous modification ” which we suppose Mr. | passed, and of temporary organs provided for a very temporary 








Spalding would call ‘‘ memory,” in connection with the forward- 
looking ‘* nervous modification ” which we call capacity or genius. 
If Mr. Spalding were right it would be a marvellous fact, that 
great powers of language transmitted (say) to one whose forefathers 
had spoken English since there was first an English language, should 
not be accompanied by so much as an inborn knowledge of the com- 
monest English word; for the ‘“‘nervous modifications” which 
give linguistic power, must be in their origin the very same as the 
‘nervous modifications” which are produced by linguistic attain- 


| work and which then disappear with the use for that work, 
| though Mr. Spalding appears to think he is furnishing himself 

with a new argument for the simple reference of instinct to mere 
| physical organisation, he seems to us to be adducing very graye 
| objections to his own belief. ‘The problem to be explained is the 
| exact relation between an inward power and the outward world, 
between the chicken’s temporary pick-hammer and the shell it 
, has to break,—between its methodical mode of using that tem- 
| porary provision and the urgent necessity for its liberation from 


ments; and if there be no intermediate link between the twoin the | the shell; between its instinct of following and the maternal 
individual mind which uses these nervous modifications, one | instinct of leadership and care; between its instinct of attraction 
sees no reason why the actual acquisitions should not be | by the mother’s. voice and the mother’s instinct to call. Now, 
transmitted just as easily as the powers of acquisition. There|the fact that these inward and outward arrangements corre- 
is not, indeed, a psychological trace anywhere to be found | spond for a very short time,—so short, that if you artificially 
in the human constitution of Mr. Spalding’s materialistic doctrine delay the moment of applying the stimulus, the instinct never 
that not only powers, but memories and a more or less imperfect | appears at all, but is superseded by some instinct proper to 
sense of personal identity would be inherited in so far precisely as | q later stage of the creature’s life,—is surely a fresh difficulty 
the nervous constitution of our parents is inherited. If it were so, | in the way of explaining the whole matter by physical organisa- 
we might almost expect to have cases of sons inheriting not only | tion without relation to overruling purpose. The point to be 
their parents’ tastes, but their individual affections, —of theirinherit- | explained is the exact correspondence between the instinet 
ing brotherly or sisterly affections towards uncles and aunts they and the external conditions, and the more you diminish 
had never seen, and personal hatreds of martinet oppressors of | the time during which such a correspondence can take effect, 
their parents’ childhood with whom they had never met. We/the more marvellous that correspondence between apparently in- 
should doubt if Mr. Spalding’s very logical expression of the | dependent phenomena, coinciding not only in regard to space, but 
doctrine of materialism would find favour with a single careful | with regard to time, becomes; and what is more important, the 


psychologist who had studied the facts of human consciousness. 
Moreover, Mr. Spalding gives usin his very able and intere sting 
paper a class of facts concerning animal instinct which seem, if 
not positively inconsistent with his view, yet all but inconceiv- 
able on the lines of his own wild theory. For instance, he 
points out what is very curious, and must be of the first moment 
in relation to the theory of instinct,—that there are in the young 
of many animals various temporary instincts, usually developed in the 
first days of infancy, which, if from any cause the external stimulus 
which leads to their appearance be belated, cannot be afterwards 
developed at all. Hestates, for instance, that babies if spoon-fed and 
not put to the breast, soon lose the power of drawing milk, and can- 
not be taught it later in their infancy. So, too, the chicken which, 
if it hears the call of its mother within the first few days, will 
immediately respond to it, will, if kept out of hearing of it for ten 
days, hear it ‘as if it heard it not.” In one such case at least, 
though the hen followed the chicken, and did all in her 
power to entice it, ‘‘it continually left her, and ran to the house, 
or to any person of whom it caught sight,”—in fact, it had 
gained the habit of following human beings in its infancy, instead 
of the more natural habit of following the hen. Again, Mr. 
Spalding noticed that if the chickens were unhooded within the 
first three days, they followed about at once the person who un- 
hooded them, but when the unhooding was deferred till the fourth 
day, this following instinct had been superseded by the instinct of 
timidity and caution ; ‘‘ each of them on being unhooded evinced 
the greatest terror of me, dashing off in the opposite direction 
whenever I sought to approach it.” The instinct was one, says 
Mr. Spalding, proceeding from the organisation of the very 
young chicken; if that organisation had got beyond the 
earliest stage, it had got out of gear for developing this 


instinct, and the more permauent instinct of caution, due to | 
its later and more permanent organisation, took its place. So, too, | 
he treats the chicken’s instinct for breaking the shell, like the | 


physical organ by which the process is performed, as a necessary 


result of the temporary infant organisation of the chicken : —‘‘ By | 


a regular series of strokes the shell is cut in two,—chipped right 
round in a perfect circle some distance from the great end. More- 
over, the bird has a special instrument for this work, a hard 
sharp horn on the top of the upper mandible, which, being re- 
quired for no other purpose, disappears in a few days. Obviously 
each individual bird no more acquires the art of breaking its 
way out than it furnishes itself with the little pick-hammer used 
in the operation; and it is equally clear that a bird could never 
have escaped from the egg without this instinct.” But, he adds, 


| less probable it becomes that inheritance, without pre-arrangement, 
| will explain the coincidence. An instinct which exists only for a 
| day or two, and then, if not excited into action, disappears, may, 
of course, be as easily ascribed to a temporary ‘‘ nervous modifica- 
| tion” as any other more permanent instinct, but its exact con- 
/currence with equally temporary ‘‘nervous modifications” in 
| another creature, to which nervous modifications it owes its own 
development, is a new riddle. Undoubtedly it is most natural to 
| account for this exact concurrence in both time and space between 
|very short-lived and very different ‘‘nervous modifications,” by 
a mind or purpose overruling both ; and if so, then, of course, 
‘the very same account could be given of the relation 
'of each nervous modification to the instinct which springs 
| out of it. It is, at any rate, enormously difficult to suppose that 
| the means of breaking a shell and the instinct to break it ina 
workmanlike manner, can ever have been graduallyjacquired and 
| gradually perfected and transmitted by former fowls to their 
descendants ; for till the pick-hammer organ had grown, it could 
| not have been used, and unless it hadj been used, there could have 
| been no life and no transmission. But it is still more diffieult to 
| suppose that a hen could gradually have acquired the instinct of 

calling to chickens, not merely at the only time when the chickens 
| wanted protection and help, but at the exact time when the chicken 
| on its side was gradually acquiring the instinct of following to 
|her call; and yet that the instinct should have had so little 
| permanent basis in the creature’s organisation, that a day or two's 
| procrastination would show the instinct to have dropped altogether. 
| This, we say, is almost incredible, and yet it is this that Mr. 
| Spalding, who speaks with perfect scorn of intellectual purpose as 
| an unscientific explanation, requires of us to believe. Incredulity 
| of one kind is almost always credulity of another. 





DR. HESSEL’S CASE. 
T is rather vexatious, in one way, to see so much made of Dr. 
Hessel’s case. His innocence is quite clear, and Government 
and the public are acting justly as well as generously in awarding 
him compensation, but their present activity only makes their past 
| failures more conspicuous. For years past reformers have de- 
| nounced the cruel treatment of untried prisoners in England, their 
| long detention, the confusion made between them and convicts, 
‘and the rigidity of their seclusion, and from Home Secretary to 
popular member no one could be found to listen. Nobody was 
/hurt who could make himself heard. We ourselves exposed an 
| infinitely worse case than that of Dr. Hessel, that of two lads who 





by way of illustrating his theory of the simple dependence of all | were accused of murdering a gamekeeper, who were rigorously 
temporary instincts on temporary physical organisation :—‘ If | imprisoned for nearly four months, and who were then discharged 
our human intelligence should so trace the constitution of | avowedly because there was no evidence whatever to connect them 
living forms as to be able to say, ‘Thus was developed with a crime with which, as matter of fact, they had 
the bill-scale wherewith birds now break their way out of | nothing at all to do, but without the smallest effect. Now, 
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however, that a foreigner, protected by a powerful Government, a | 
man of culture, who can describe his treatment with deadly 
effect, yet without bitterness, has endured for a fortnight what 
innocent Englishmen constantly endure for months, the public is 
highly excited, the officials have grown attentive, and there is at 
last a chance that a crying injustice will be speedily removed. 
For it is an injustice, though it has been caused by pedantry 
quite as much as by any desire to inflict suffering. Three 
ideas, each sound enough after its fashion, appear to have 
governed the authorities who drew up the rules of) 
prison discipline. The first was that a prisoner under 
trial must not be allowed to manufacture evidence to meet 
the charge against him, a practice the regular members of the 
criminal class for whom these rules are made are pretty certain | 
to attempt. This is the origin of the practice of seclusion, which 
seems so hard to untried men, the reason for forbidding visits even 
from the most intimate friends or relatives. Mrs. Hessel thought 


grating, and so it was; but the authorities who made that rule, 


were not thinking of Mrs. Hessel, but of Bill Sikes’s companion, 
who would be just the agent the burglar would choose to convey 
hints and orders to Fagin and his drilled accomplices. Much, if 


not most, of the misery Dr. Hessel endured arose from this idea, and | 
‘must be allowed some time to search for evidence, and very sudden 


from this other, that justice must never be defeated by attempts at 
suicide. That is, we imagine, the reason for the preposterously cruel 
rules about clothes, for the removal of them at night, and for 
the deprivation which strikes cultivated men so keenly,—that of 
the pocket-handkerchief. A handkerchief may strangle you, and 
so may stockings, and the olficial mind is not yet aware of the 
existence of socks. Add that, in the opinion of prison authorities, | 
no man under trial should be allowed to ‘give trouble” in a 


| witness. 


prison, or be ‘‘ favoured,” or be visibly free of its usual discipline, | 


and we have the explanation of all the remaining cruelties and 
absurdities, the enforced respect to the officials, the order to 
clean the cells, even the refusal of the chaplain to shake hands 
with a brother minister not yet tried. 
the rest, and bound to keep up the traditionary discipline of 


He is a prison officer like | 


which the separation between official and prisoner is an essential | 


part. 

While, however, we understand and so far can palliate the 
severity of the system, we must maintain that it ought in the first 
week of the present Parliament to be either swept away or radi- 
cally modified. It is inherently unjust, and we have no right, 


even for the convenience of the community, to perpetrate deliber- | 


ate injustice. It is impossible to avoid arrests altogether—though 
we might in many cases adopt a hint from the military system, 
that is, order the accused to keep in arrest, and make 
breach of such arrest a high offence—and more especially 
to avoid it in capital cases; but arrest before trial should 
be mere detention, and the prisoner’s condition assimilated as 
far as possible to what it would be in his own home. That is, 


he should have a plain cottage room and fair rations, with liberty | 


to purchase anything he needs or can afford—liquor excepted— 


the right of seeing his friends at stated hours, and a complete | 


exemption from all prison formalities, labours, or observances. 
We have no more right to strip an untried prisoner, or compel 
him to sleep without clothes, or order him to wash floors, or 
make him salute the prison governor, than we have to 
inflict these indignities or cruelties upon any passenger in 
the street. We have no such right, even if we dread suicide, 
for the fear of possible suicide does not authorise the police to 
stop a man in the street and tike away his penknife, and an un- 
tried prisoner is for all purposes except detention merely a man 
in the street. He may be guilty of anything, but that must be 
shown before he can be punished, even by the taking away of his 


is quite conceivable*that the only evidence in Dr. Hessel’s favour 


| might have been his wife's, that he might have been residing in 


oue of those huge caravanserais iu which no one is noticed while 
he pays his bill and behaves properly, that the night porter might 
have been wholly uncertain who went in or out, and Boots have 
forgotten all about his numbers. In that case, all positive evidence 
would have been against Dr. Hessel, and he would all his life 
have been believed by many persons to be guilty, while all the 
while his wife had seen him sleeping and ill in his own room. That 
would have been monstrous injustice, injustice such as ought to 
be. prevented at almost any risk of possible perjury. Juries 
understand quite well what allowances are to be made 
for witnesses, and are unfortunately only too accustomed 
to “hard swearing.” If it is considered inexpedient to 
pass a general law, let us allow the judge liberty to summon 
husband or wife, and decide if their evidence is essential 
to the jury’s comprehension of the facts alleged. The judge 


it very hard that she should only see her husband through a can be trusted not to use his dispensing power except in cases 


of necessity, and to use it whenever, as might have happened in 
this case, guilt or innocence may be demonstrable by a single 
Judges are not often cruel, and their bias is habitually 
against any relaxation in criminal cases of the law of evidence. 
As to detention, it is a much more difficult matter. The police 


trial is often, owing to the public excitement, very unfavourable 
to the accused ; but the system of remands may be and is pushed 
too far, and the detentions after committal are uuwarrantable. 
The remedy for that is to increase the judicial machinery, and we 
believe that subject will come up this session. 





THE APPROACHING TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

\* important natural phenomenon will occur before long, and 
4 there is some fear that this country—though the Govern- 
ment has been very liberal—will suffer serious discredit from the 
manner in which the phenomenon isto be observed. ‘lhere is still 
time, though not a day to spare, to avoid this result; and it is 
chiefly with the hope of commending the matter to the attention 
of all who can help to avert national discredit that we submit the 
facts of the case to general attention, while time still remains for 
action. 

It is known to most of those who read these lines that on 
December 8, 1874, and again on December 6, 1882, the planet 
Venus will cross the Sun’s face, aud that no like phenomenon will 
occur after 1882 until the year 2004. It chances, moreover, that 
in one respect the transit of 1874 presents an opportunity which 
will not recur during the transit of 1882, so that for 130 years 
astronomers will be without the means of remedying any omission 
which may be made in the case of the transit now near at hand. 
It is to this opportunity that what we now have to say specially 
relates. 

Without entering into any scientific details, it may be stated 
that the importance of a transit of Venus, in an astronomical 
sense, depends on the fact that as seen from the top or northern 
parts of the earth, Venus is projected lower down on the sun’s 
face than as seen from southern stations. And the great 
object of astronomers when a transit is to take place is to set 
observers far to the North and far to the South, in order 
that the observed displacement may be as great as possible. 


| {n December, of course, the Arctic regions are turned away from 


the sun, so that no observers need be sent there; but the Ant- 
arctic regions are then enjoying their nightless summer, and there, 
if possible, observers should besent. Moreover, if this is to be 
done, our country, with its colonies near the Antarctic seas, is 


| beyond all question the proper country to uudertake the task. 


socks at night, and leaving him to tread on the bare cement floor, | 


an ingenious method of inflicting the penalty of death of which 
Dr. Hessel greatly complains. ‘That this change will be incon- 
venient to gaolers is very probable, but we must face the incon- 
venience if we are to retain the national respect for our system of 
preventive legislation, a system whose only defence for many short- 
comings is that it is lenient, and respects to an unusual degree 
the freedom of the subject. 

Almost all the oppressive absurdities of which Dr. Hessel and 
the public complain may be removed, we believe, by written orders 
from the Home Secretary; but the greatest grievance under 
which Dr. Hessel had to suffer requires an alteration in the law. 
We are quite aware of the immense difficulties which surround 


Accordingly for many years the question has been discussed. 
No less than sixteen years ago it was announced that so far as 
Autarctic voyages were concerned attention might be limited to 
the transit of 1882. ‘There seemed to be ample time, as well for 


| preparation as for such preliminary reconnaissances as might 


appear necessary. In 1864 these statements were renewed more 
positively ; and at last, in 1868, geographers and Arctic seamen 
were invited to give information as to suitable Autarctic stations, 
or rather as to the accessibility of those Antarctic stations which 
had been described as astronomically suitable. ‘The geographers 
and Arctic seamen responded to the appeal. There were gatherings 


_at the rooms of the Astronomical Society and of the Geographical 


Society; it was announced that Possession Island or Coulman 


the subject of wife's and husband's evidence against and for each | Island, near the precipitous shore-line of Victoria Land, would be 
other, but they ought not to be respected when they may produce a suitable station; the necessary preparations were discussed and 


such flagrant injustice as they might have done in this case. It | 


almost agreed upon, when,—when it was found that a 
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slight mistake had been made. It was the transit of | fatal difficulty, because the leading practical authorities had 
1874, not that of 1882, which should have been prepared | decided that a solar elevation of ten degrees was the very 
for by reconnaissances in Antarctic regions. It was shown | least which would permit of sufficiently accurate obserya- 
unmistakably that whatever astronomical observations could be | tion of the phenomena presented as Venus enters upon the 
made in 1882 could be made to much greater advantage in 1874; | solar disc. Now, as respects the transit of 1874, the sun’s 
that whereas the sun would only be five or six degrees above the | elevation at this very station will be twenty-five degrees (about 
horizon at the critical moment of the ingress of Venus on the Sun’s | the elevation of the sun at noon, in the middle of February 
face in 1882, he will be more than twenty-five degrees above the |in London), when Venus enters on his disc, and thirty-eight 
horizon both at her ingress and egress in 1874; that, in fine, as | degrees when Venus leaves his disc. All the other astronomical 
respects all the essential conditions of the problem, ‘‘ some one had circumstances are also most favourable 
blundered.” The great difficulty is that, owing in the first place to the un- 
A somewhat singular result followed. ‘Che author of this cor- | fortunate mistake above-mentioned, and in the second to the fact 
rection was almost unknown to the astronomical world (three years | that no effort has been made to retrieve matters since the mistake 
before he had been altogether unknown). It was otherwise with | was pointed out, it is now barely possible to get an expedition 
the author of the mistake, Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred | suitably furnished forth in time to reach Possession Island in 
would have formed but one conclusion on the subject, if the correc- | January, 1874. ‘This is essential, because navigation is not open 
tion had been quietly ignored. ‘This, however, was not what actually | in Antarctic Seas so early as December 8, and accordingly an 
A contest (though a feeble one) was maintained | observing party must winter in Possession Island. Nevertheless, 
over unimportant details; a statement was made that the re- | there is still a chance of retrieving matters, if sufficient energy be 
searches in which the mistakes occurred were only preliminary and | displayed in good time. It seems hopeless to look for action on 
rough; the suggested Antarctic voyages dropped out of notice; | the part of the astronomical authority whose influence would be 
other mistakes, and especially the complete neglect of certain | most powerful, since such action would be the admission of mis- 
valuable stations in Northern India, were silently corrected. And | takes which had been long entertained, and have been followed by 
most persons entertained the belief that the author of the correc- | an inexplicable apathy. But the facts are now patent ; the scien- 
tion, having discovered a mare’s-nest, wished only to have the | tific honour of our country is at stake ; the way to save it is plain 





took place. 


% / 
discovery forgotten. 


Now, at length, however (we may say at the last moment, when 
the difficulties of Antarctic voyaging are considered, nay, we may 


and straightforward: difficulties and dangers have not hitherto 


| deterred our countrymen in such matters; and it cannot surely be 
| feared that in so critical a case the mere cost of the required 


almost say, when it is too late), it begins to be recognised that | expedition will stand in the way. Jf un expedition from this 
the mistakes pointed out had a very real existence. Every one | country cannot be managed, one should be sent from Australia or New 
knows now that Antarctic voyages will not be made in 1882. | Zealand. 
It is also known that, whether the erroneous preliminary inquiries | 
were only rough first approximations or not, no others have since | 
been made by British astronomers, except those very inquiries by | 
which the errors in question were discovered (and certain corro- | 
borative researches published in the Nautical Almanac for 1874); |THE LEAGUE SCHEME AND THE RURAL PARISHES. 
and the inquiry is naturally made, If Antarctic voyages were | (To rue Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.") 
supposed to be worth making for the over-valued transit of 1882, | Srr,—If your readers are not quite tired of the Education question 
are they to be neglected for the earlier transit now shown to have | and the *‘ religious difficulty,” will you afford me space in your 
a greater value even than that of 1882 had been supposed to have? | columns to ask the members of the League whether they have 
This is a question very seriously affecting the scientific credit of | fully considered the effect in the country districts of their plan of 
this country. ‘There has been, or lets us hope we may still say, | allowing religious instruction to be given in Board schools by 
there is a certain opportunity, in which the whole scientific world has independent persons ? 
an interest. This opportunity is the only one of the kindsincethe| In towns where the personal influence of school managers over 
year 1769, and until the year 2004. To thiscountry specially falls the | the parents is but slight, attendance at any separate religious lesson 
duty of seizing the opportunity,—‘he opportunity, namely, of making | which the Board might permit would really be a matter of per- 
absolutely the most effective observations for the determination of the | fectly free choice, though, as I believe, it would in fact come to 
sun’s distance possible during an interval of two hundred and thirty- | little or nothing. 
five years. What will be said and thought of the science of this; But will this be the case in very many rural parishes? The 
country, if, hereafter, it must be recorded that the opportunity Church party will nearly always have a majority at the Board, 
was missed through an astronomical blunder, and that when the | and will permit a religious lesson to be given by the master, or by 
blunder was indicated four precious years were allowed to elapse, | the clergyman or his curate, before ‘‘ school,” technically, begins, 
during which nothing was done to replace an impracticable scheme | —say, at nine o'clock. Wherever the parson and squire are s 
by one which could very readily have been accomplished ? Twelve | minded, it will soon be well understood in the parish that attend- 
years of error followed by four years of apathy,—surely if the! ance at this hour is ‘‘expected,” and little difficulty will be 
remembrance of these things can be removed by an energetic experienced in securing the attendance of the children at this 
effort, the effort is worth making. Let us see what is wanting. _| preliminary lesson, and all distinction between it and the school 
If the work had been begun four years ago, the thing to be | instruction proper will in practice soon be lost,—indeed, that this 
done would have been to make reconnaissances for a wintering | distinction will be unrecognised by parents and children is a 
station near Enderby Land (on the Antarctic Circle, and due south | favourite argument with some members of the League, when they 
of the Crozets). For that is where the very best astronomical | are indignantly refuting the charge of seeking to exclude religious 
results would be obtained. It is probably too late for this. | teaching from the schools. 
There remain, however, Possession Island, near Victoria Land, in But what security shall we have as to the character of the reli- 
south latitude 72° and east longitude 71°. This chances to be | gious instruction which will thus (in effect, if not in legal contem- 
the station which was agreed upon as the best for observing the plation) be given under the authority of the Act, and with the 
transit of 1882. It is true that the astronomical authority who | sanction of the School Board? Absolutely none whatever. There 
had made the mistakes above mentioned had indicated as a suit- | will be no ‘* Cowper-Temple clause” to exert a moderating in- 
able station a spot on a precipitous and most dangerous shore-line, | fluence, no sense of responsibility to the public to check sectarian 
where Sir James Ross had not found the slightest sign of an | zeal. Dogmatism and rancour, where they exist, will have free 
opening. But setting that opinion aside, the geographers and | scope, and nothing is more likely than that in not a few cases our 
Arctic seamen (amongst them one at least who had accom- | public-school houses will be used for imparting the ideas and prin- 
panied Ross in his Antarctic voyages) agreed that Possession | ciples of extreme religious partisanship. 
Island was the only available place. It was shown that this; Surely such a state of things would be a far sorer “ conscien- 
station could be readily reached, that a landing could be made tious” grievance to many of us than the payment of a few pence 
(Ross landed a party there in 1842), that with good huts a party | out of the rates under the ‘‘ Twenty-fifth Section.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 














could winter there, and that meteorological chances would be 
favourable. Nothing was said about the sun’s elevation at the | 
critical moments of the ingress and egress of Venus. It was the 
troublesome person we have spoken of above who first pointed out 
that the sun would only be five degrees above the horizon of | 
Possession Island when Venus entered upon his disc. ‘This was a ' 


| Many of the clergy now look upon School Boards as inevitable, 

and some of them, if I mistake not, are beginning to perceive in 
this scheme of ‘‘ separate religious instruction ” a means of getting 
rid of the restrictions of the Cowper-Temple clause in Board 
schools. Is the League prepared to support them in this ?—I am 
Sir, &c., A LIBERAL AND A Scro0oL-Boarp CHAIRMAN. 
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long lease, for if he has not capital, then he is not in a position to 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) put capital into the land. The present system of leases benefits 

$1r,—In an article headed by the question ‘Is England in Earnest | the farmer only. He cares for nothing so long as he makes 
about Education ?” you express a very natural fear lest the tactics | money out of his farm. He cares nothing for the neatness of 
of opposing parties should render a National system of education | the labourers’ cottages, nothing for the morality of the young 
impossible, and in uttering this warning you take a position of | people, nothing for their bodily or spiritual welfare. His interest 
impartiality. You say, “The religious party must concede, and | is in fact opposed to theirs. All he cares for is to get machines some 
concede earnestly, the necessity of avoiding as far as possible all | way or other, no matter how dirty or debased. It is enough for 
doctrinal definition on disputed points . . . the Sccularist party | him that the labourers can work on his farm and weed his turnips. 
must concede generously the trial at least of this latter ; What good is there in tenants making their paltry grievances a 
enterprise.” | test at elections? I sincerely trust that national opinion will be 
Tried by this test, which party is found wanting ? The religious , brought to bear on the whole subject of Scottish land laws, and 
party—which as parties are now divided, means the Church party | that some national inquiry will be made into the national benefit 
—have conceded so much, that if Archdeacon Denison were to | the mass of the people derive from the long leases customary there ; 
nominate all the School Boards to-morrow, he could not establish and if it be found, as I assert it will be, that the system conduces 
a more definite dogmatic teaching than that of the old “ British | to filth, beggary, and immorality, I trust the tables will be 
School ;” they have conceded so much that when their voluntary | turned on the dissatisfied farmers, and that smaller holdings and 
schools are used by School Boards, under the 25th Clause, they | shorter tenancies will be the result. Our nation would greatly 
take no public money for the religious instruction given ; finally, | increase in a very few years its agricultural population if smaller 
they have conceded so much that their very adversaries turn round | holdings were insisted on. But apart from this great advantage, 
upon them, as at Birmingham the other day, and demonstrate to the landlord’s interest would be brought to bear on his estate, and 
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their own satisfaction that the religious teaching allowable in the 
Board Schools will be no religious teaching at all? Is it possible 
for us to concede more ? 

But the Secular party have conceded nothing, they will not 
give the present system a trial, they insist on dictating everything. 
This we Churchmen will not permit. It is not possible to establish 
national education in opposition to us, and we can go no further 
in concession than we have gone. If our stubbornness should 
hereafter render national education impossible, we can at least 


plead that we do our best to give a substitute, whereas our oppo- | 


nents do comparatively nothing for the education which they 
claim to control. 

Here, Sir, is the real point. ‘The cost of any system of national 
education will fall mainly—two-thirds of it, at the very least— 
upon Church people. Is it iikely that we shall bear two-thirds of 
the cost, and submit to others’ dictation as to the spending? No, 
it would be simpler to pay the other third, and have it all our 
own way. If we had our own schools, our own central fund 
for grants, our own inspectors, and our own diocesan, ruridecanal, 


or parish administration, it would be almost as cheap for us 


as to contribute our share towards a fund to be administered 
at the will of the League. We should relieve ourselves and our 
fellow tax and rate payers of the cost of a national system, 
and unless the pocket is less closely allied to the will than 
heretofore, any movement to supersede us in our work by 
increasing rates and taxes would be but languidly supported. It 
will be said that such a scheme is visionary. ‘That remains to be 
eeen. If Churchmen are in earnest, as I think they now are, it is 
not impossible, and the organisation of the Church is far more 
perfect now than it was ten years ago, thanks to Mr. Miall and 
his friends. 

“ Defence, not defiance,” is said to be our motto at present. It 
will not be much to our loss if we are compelled to invert it, and 
go in for ** Defiance,” as preferable to mere “ Defence.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., GILBERT VENABLEs. 

[We wish our correspondent were right. But we fear there are 
plenty of schools, and know there are some, in which the Church 
party are trying to evade altogether the Cowper-Temple clause.— 
Ed. Spectator.] 


TENANT-RIGHT IN SCOTLAND. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The agitation that is springing up in Scotland just now for 
tenant-right is on the part of the farmers of that country per- 
fectly uncalled for. ‘They are sowing a storm, and may before 
they know what they are doing be reaping a whirlwind. They 
think that their paltry wrongs are matters of national moment, 





but they forget the immeasurably greater wrongs of the peasantry | 
they employ. These latter and their progeny are of far greater | 


moment to the British nation than any farmers’ fancied wrongs, 
or the possible loss some well-to-do farmer may suffer in some ex- 


cvptioual case through not reaping the full benefit of some im- | 


prover ents he may have found it his own interest to make during 
a fifteen or nineteen years’ lease. 

I repeat my statement, which is that the labourers need 
their rights more looked to than do the farmers, who, 
asa rule, have largely developed the talent of their fellow- 
countrymen for looking after themselves and their own advance- 
ment. If the farmer has not the means to look after himself and 
to take up an independent position, then he ought not to want a 


it would be soon a disgrace for a landlord to bave a filthy peasantry 

| on his property, which filthiness, I maintain, is the natural result 
of the present system. If the land question the farmers are set- 
ting before the public be properly examined, I feel convinced that 
the best interest of the nation is served by bringing the labourer 
}and the landlord into close connection, and promoting mutual 
| dependence and good feeling. This connection is not for one 
‘generation, but for many;—the tenant-farmer’s is with his 
| labourers from one term to the next. 
_ One word regarding hypothec. I do not believe the farmers in 
| their hearts care about it, nor would they, if voting by ballot, go 
for its abolition. ‘They would, as a body, sooner keep on good 
|terms with their landlord than with their manure merchant. 
| They know, moreover, that but for hypothec they would require 
| to find security for their rent, for otherwise no landlord would 
give his land into their possession for fifteen or nineteen years. 
| If hypothec be abolished, then the whole mercantile law must be 
| altered, and the goods trade to the East, carried on under ‘* liens,” 
| &c., must also be reformed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Scorcn LANDLORD. 











FACILITIES FOR TRANSFER OF LAND. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
| Sirn,—A good cause is rarely aided by the use of extravagant 
| language; and experience proves that under a nearly perfect 
| system of registration of titles, land cannot be sold and transferred 
| quite so readily as railway shares. Maps and descriptions have to 
‘be looked into very carefully, and this circumstance alone is suffi- 
‘cient to show that the transfer of ‘‘any acre of land in five 
_ minutes ” was a mere piece of rhetoric. 
| Asa matter of simple fact, I may state that on many occasions 
_small parcels of land have been sold and transferred with such 
facility that one hour has sufficed to complete the matter. You 
will see by the enclosed schedule that the expense of transfer is 
three guineas [the value not exceeding £1,000], exclusive of an 
office fee, varying from 5s. to 10s., and of the usual stamp duty. 
This system, which is to a great extent founded on that devised 
| by Sir R. R. Torrens for the Australian colonies, has been experi- 
| mentally working in Ireland for some years, but it is little known 
to the public. Asa piece of legal machinery it works smoothly 
| and effectively. In round numbers, five hundred and twenty-five 
| estates, large and small, are on this Register, of an aggregate 
value short of two millions sterling. This is sufficient to test the 
value and practicability, even under British Real Property Law, 
of asystem which will unquestionably be of enormous use to the 
country at some fature day, when it shall be fully explained and 
_ widely understood.—I am, Sir, &c., R. Denny URN. 








| BOOKS. 
Spits Soe 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.* 
| TuEsE volumes complete a six-volume edition of Mr. Tennyson’s 
poems, which for beauty and simplicity of form, for paper, type, 
_ and margin,—in other words, for all that makes the act of read- 


ing, not merely easy, but fascinating,—can hardly be surpassed. 
But the interest of the two last volumes, which for the first time 





| * The Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. In Six Volumes. Vols. V. and 


VL, “Idylis of the King.” London: Strahan and Co, 
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give us the various parts of Mr. Tennyson's Arthurian poem in their | 
proper order and completeness,—and let him be Anathema Mara- 

natha if he ever adds to or alters it again, to the distraction and con- 
fusion of all who possess this edition, and all who thiuk that they | 
have made the poem their own,—is the great splendour and beauty | 
of some of the new passages here for the first time contained, | 
passages which show that Mr. ‘l'ennyson’s genius has never been 

fuller of strength, that his English has never been more | 
nervous and simple, and that his level of poetic thought | 
has never been loftier than it now is. That the read- | 
ing public professes itself weary of the theme of these Idylls | 
we well know. ‘The literary class is by nature impatient, 
asking for new things, and can ill endure to be present at the 
making of a great poem, especially when the artist moulds his work 
according to the yuidance of his own genius,—here a bit of the 
brow, and there a bit of the foot, here an uplifted arm, and there 
the parted lips,—and lets the bystander see the elements in detail 
before they are all harmonised in the unity of the perfect work. 
There can be vo doubt that Mr. ‘Tennyson’s own generation | 
would have understood the grandeur and beauty of his great | 
poem far better if his fourteen years’ work had never been seen by | 
us till now, and then seen as a whole. It has been misjudged | 
through the imperfection of the reader's vision, through the slow- 
ness of his sympathy to go back and’ re-read all that he 
had once read in its proper relation to the new elements 
added, and through the susceptibility of his literary pride, 
when he was asked to reconsider from a perfectly new poiut 
of view a matter that he had mentally closed. We do not 
doubt for a moment that those who shall form their first 
conceptions of the Jd/ylls of the King from these two noble volumes 
will have a very great advantage over Mr. Tennyson’s contem- 
poraries for the proper judgment of the poem, and will understand 
its unity of purpose, and enter into the stately march of its tragic | 
story, far more vividly than those who, beginuing by praising the | 
beauty of four higbly-finished cabinet pictures, were compelled— 
with the sort of reluctance which literary prepossessions always | 
oppose to an enlarging conception—to admit that Mr. ‘Tennyson | 
had been brooding over a much greater theme than they had sup- 
posed, and to make up their minds whether he had succeeded or 
failed. In the present form of the Zdylls, no one can doubt for a 
moment that Mr. Tennyson has aimed at exhibiting, under a very 
finely moulded form of the old Arthurian legends, the spiritual 
secret of that divine and militant kingliness which alone makes 
men free, and the story of its gradual rejection and final repudia- 
tion by the world of sense and passion. Ile has done this, of 
course, chiefly in relation to the chivalric ideal of kingliness, 
in which there was no slight dash of the sensuous mysticism of 
a religious vision; but he has throughout maintained the authority 
of the truly spiritual element of rule, and attributed to his Arthur 
an equanimity and a magnanimity, a composure amidst the 
sensuous excitements of religious emotion, and a sad serenity 
amidst the onset of the darkest doubts, which make him much more 
than the ideal king of the special age of chivalry, though the form 
of character is suggested by that age. No great poem, into what- 
ever mould of the past it is poured, can help being penetrated by | 
the ideas of the poet’s own age; Puradise Lost was in no sense 

Hebrew, it was the great poem of English Puritanism ; Goethe's | 
Faust was in no sense medizval, it was the great poem of modern 

Teutonic aspiration ; and so Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King, though it 

may not quite compare with these in the strength and volume of its 

poetic current, is in no sense a poem of medieval chivalry, it is 

the great poem of English loyalty, loyalty not so much to the con- 

science, though Mr. Tennyson himself says so, as to the per- 

fect human will, the will which truly obeys the conscience 

and asserts its own divine right to rule by virtue of its own 

strength and fidelity to that obedience. Loyalty to a 

sovereign will, acting under mystic half-measured impulses of 

love and truth and noble moral wrath, is the key-note of this great 

poem, which nevertheless never loses the definite and gorgeous 

colouring of the age from which it takes its legendary theme. Take, | 
as illustration of this conception, this noble song, here for the 

first time published, which is sung by Arthur’s Knights on his 

coronation :— 

~ Blow trumpet, for the world is white with May ; 
Blow trumpet, the long night hath roll’d away, 
3low thro’ the living world,—‘ Let the King reign.’ 


* Shall Rome or Heathen rule in Arthur’s realm ? 
Flash brand and lance, fall battle-axe upon helm, 
Fall battle-axe, and flash brand! Let the King reign. 
“Strike for the King and live! His Knights have heard 
That God hath told the King a secret word. 
Fall battle-axe, and flash brand! Let the King reign. | 


* Blow trumpet! he will lift us from the dust. 
Blow trumpet! live the strength and die the lust! 
Clang battle-axe, and clash brand! Let the King reign. 


‘Strike for the King and die! and if thou diest 
The King is King, and ever wills the highest. 
Clang battle-axe, and clash brand! Let the King reign, 


. 


* Blow, for our Sun is mighty in his May! 
Blow, for our Sun is mightier day by day! 
Clang battle-axe, and clash brand! Let the King reign, 
“ The King will follow Christ, and we the King 
In whom high God hath breathed a secret thing. 
Fall battle-axo, and flash brand! Let the King reign.” 


The belief in a royal will, royal at once by its strength and by 


_its mystic aureole of divive inspiration, could hardly be expressed 


in a grander imaginative form. And the contrast to this 


| splendid burst of triumph with which the kingdom receives its 


king, is the anguish of Arthur’s all but fainting heart when his 
law has been found too high for the world to which it was given, 


| and when just before that last great and fatal battle in the West, he 


is haunted by the dread that his trust has been a dream, and that 
God has forsaken him. ‘This passage, too, is quite new, and almost 
the grandest in Mr. ‘Tennyson’s writings :— 
“Por on their march to Westward, Bedivere, 

Who slowly paced among the slumbering host, 

Heard in his tent the moanings of the King: 

‘I found Him in the shining of the stars, 

I mark’d Him in the tlowering of His fields, 

Sut in His ways with men I find Him not. 

I waged His wars, and now I pass and die. 

O me! for why is all around us here 

As if some lesser god had made the world, 

But had not force to shape it as he would, 

Till the High God behold it from beyond, 

And enter it, and make it beautiful ? 

Or else as if the world were wholly fair, 

But that these eyes of men are dense and dim, 

And have not power to see it as it is: 

Perchance, because we see not to the close ; 

For I, being simple, thought to work His will, 

And have but stricken with the sword in vain; 

And all whereon I lean’d in wife and friend 

Is traitor to my peace, and all my realm 

Reels back into the beast, and is no more. 

My God! thou hast forgotten me in my death: 

Nay—God my Christ,—I piss, but shall not die.’ 
How stately and yet how simple is this language, how massive, 
and how utterly devoid of enigma aud riddle! Our greatest poet 
at least grows even more natural and majestic in power as he 


matures in ante 
And in thelfoblé epilogue ‘to the Queen,’ a part of which has 
been so often recently quoted, how grandly the poet applies his con- 
ception of the inward loyalty we owe to the true ruling conscience 
of our nation, to our own day and generation :— 
* Take withall 
Thy poet’s blessing, and his trust that Heaven 
Will blow the tempest in the distance back 
From thine and ours: for some are seared, who mark, 
Or wisely or unwisely, signs of storm, 
Waverings of every vane with every wind, 
And wordy trucklings to the transient hour, 
And fierce or careless looseners of the faith, 
And Softness breeding scorn of simple life, 
Or Cowardice, the child of lust for gold, 
Or Labour, with a groan and not a voice, 
Or Art, with poisonous honey stol’n from France, 
And that which knows, but careful for itself, 
And that which knows not, ruling that which knows 


” 


To its own harm: the goal of this great world 
Lies beyond sight : yet—if our slowly-grown 
And crown’d Republic’s crowning common-sense, 
That saved her many times, not fail—their fears 
Are morning shadows huger than the shapes 
That cast them, not those gloomier which forego 


The darkness of that battle in the West, 

Where all of high and holy dies away.” 
Surely that is a grand political epilogue to a grand poem ;—ap 
imaginative presentation of the moral dangers of our political 
state such as no politician could have condensed into language of 
equal significance and vividuess ; and yet one moderated by that 
‘crowning common-sense” which marks the true wisdom of a 
great imagination, and controls the hysteric fear of mere imagi- 
native passion. 


“IN CHANCERY.”* 
A CHARACTERISTIC pamphlet from Dublin with the above title 
marks the close, we should hope, of an episode in the proceedings 
of the Chancery Appeal Courts over the water which has been 
prolonged sufficiently already. Renouncing all pretension to 
thank God that we in England are not as the rest of men, it wi 


* In Chancery: the Lord Chief Justice's Pamphlet. By An Irish Barrister. Dublin: 
John F. Fowler. 
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be safe still, we think, and beyond impeachment of national 
yanity, to say for England that a pamphleteering attack by one 
of Her Majesty's Judges upon a colleague might be regarded, 
under any circumstances, as impossible. It would be un- 
candid to suggest that people manage things differently in Ireland 
because an individual judge has there made such a mistake, 
but the fact is unhappily positive that Mr. Christian, the Lord 
Justice of Appeal in Chancery, issued not many weeks ago a 

phlet broadly accusatory of the Lord Chancellor O'Hagan, 


and challenging his character not alone for learning or capacity, | 


put for integrity. The pamphlet purported to treat a microscopic 
point of Chancery practice, but the rays of curiously hostile 
light drawn through the Lord Justice’s lens, so far from con- 


verging upon the object of assumed interest, were refracted one | 
and all towards the Lord Chancellor, so as to indicate without the | 
possibility of mistake what was the true scope of the proceeding. | 


We have evidence in the answering pamphlets upon our table and in 
the comments of the Dublin Press, that Irish opinion is as ap- 
prehensive as need be of the scandal of judicial pamphleteering 
in the abstract, and without reference to style or matter. Had Mr. 
Christian’s performance been as unexceptionable in these respects 
as it has been censurable, judicial pamphleteering would, from the 


Trish no less than from the English point of view, be as incapable 


of defence or explanation as judicial pugilism. The Freeman's 


Journal, upon the Liberal side, puts, happily enough, the logic of | 
permitting disorder such as we have under notice here to pass | 


unreprehended :— 


“If it be proper,” writes our contemporary, “for the Lord Justice, 

m a difference with the Judges of his Court upon a point of law or 
practice, to challenge not alone their reasons, but their capacity and 
learning and honour, first from the Bench and afterwards in the Press, 
it will be proper for every man of the sixteen superior judges, and 
for every man of the inferior judges without number, to defame the 
others by word of mouth and stroke of pen at discretion.” 


The Jrish Times, upon the other hand, from the Conservative side, 


while bringing the propriety and dignity of the Lord Chancellor’s | 
attitude into contrast with the behaviour of his colleague, shows | 


the Conservative estimate of the Lord Justice’s offence to be based 
upon the essential mischief of the thing, however much that 
mischief may have been complicated and aggravated by circum- 
stances :— 

“The only defence of his judicial conduct whieh Lord O'Hagan made, 
he made from the Judicial Bench. His words were spoken on the 
proper occasions; they were spoken before an audience competent to 
appreciate them, and with a dignity and gentleness—in the case of any 
other person, we would say with a self-restraint—which in nowise 
detracted from their force. The Lord Justice, on the contrary, not 
satisfied with the opportunities afforded him by the tribunal upon which 
he sat, has launched a pamphlet, carefully adapted to tickle the popular 
ear, to mislead the popular judgment, and to gratify the desire, too 
common among common men, to drag down superiority to their own 
level.” 


And finally, ‘‘ An Irish Barrister,” who professes to answer the 


Lord Justice’s challenge upon the part of the Bar, is careful to | 


note the ‘“‘reprobation which had fallen upon the pamphlet, as 


’ having been irrespective, to a large extent, of the fairness or un- 


fairness of the complaints ;” and to have been founded on the con- 
sideration that no act or default of the Chancery Judges ‘ could 
have supplied an excuse for the impropriety, if the Lord Justice 
had been guilty, in that publication.” 

It would be an impertinence simply for us to congratulate 
opinion in Ireland upon being at one with English opinion as 
regards this fortunately unexampled neglect of judicial pro- 
priety by so highly-placed a functionary as the Lord Justice 
of Appeal. We have no reason in the world to suppose that 
the judgment of Irish opinion might or ever could have been 
different upon a question affected by none but considerations of 
the most elementary good sense. 
sionm—in the history, we believe, of either country—prior 
to the appearance of the Lord Justice's pamphlet, upon 
which a judge had to be made answerable for unlicensed 
printing, was when Mr. Justice Johnson, of the Irish Court of 
Common Pleas, forfeited, some seventy years ago, his seat upon 
the Bench, and just escaped the forfeit of his neck by the distance 
between Dublin and Paris. That learned person's offence, how- 
ever, was the gentlemanly one, as our readers will have already 
gathered, of high treason, and will hardly be cited, we presume, 
even by the Irish Lord Justice as a precedent for what we have 
talled judicial pamphleteering; so that the Lord Justice Chris- 
tian’s pamphlet, as a deliberate, digested, and avowed, though 
unsigned attack, published by one high judge of another, is beyond 
all question the entire novelty in our judicial annals which it will, 
we trust, remain for ever. 


An Act was passed in 1867 for bringing the practice of the Irish | 


The first and last occa- | 


Court of Chancery into improved harmony with that of the sister 

| jurisdiction here, and the Irish Chancery Judges met accordingly 
to concert rules of procedure which should give effect to the 
intention of the Legislature. As change, however, was thought 
| to be imminent in the English system, which would involve corre- 
| sponding change in Irish practice, the Irish Chancery Judges, with 
the exception of the Lord Justice Christian, deemed it more pru- 
dent to suspend the application of the new rules, and to work, as 
_in England, under a provisional code, until the anticipated changes 
should have been accomplished or relinquished. It is for his 
' part ostensibly in this decision that, although fortified by the 
advice of the late Lord Chancellor of England, the Irish 
Chancellor has been traduced and satirised in a pamphlet by 
his colleague of the Appeal Court; but Irish experience 
points to the true origin of the pamphlet in the personal 
characteristics of the author. Our acquaintance in England 
with Lord Justice Christian has been derived almost exclusively 
from an eccentric judgment of his upon a question under the Irish 
Land Act; but in Ireland he would appear, from the date of his 
elevation to the Common Law Bench in 1858, to have lived in a 
state of chronic hostility with his judicial brethren; while from 
the date of his advancement to the Court of Chancery Appeal he 
would seem either to have declined conference outright with the 
other Chancery Judges, or to have been generally in a minority 
of one :— 


“ Before examining censure,” writes “An Iris Barrister,” “it may 
be profitable—sometimes, at all events—to look into the censor’s ante- 
cedents in that character; because, if austerities of criticism, upon 
observation of their tenor and habit, are found referable to the diges- 
tion rather than to the intelligence, if they are to bo deemed biliary 
secretions rather than efforts of jadgment, and are more of a disease 
than of a faculty, appreciations so rendered are evidently of a different 
value, circumstantial as well as moral, from censures having their 
warrant from duty, and their light, whether to guide or to mislead, from 
conscience. Boginning with the period of his incumbency as common- 
law judge, we are safe to say that he affronted ton of his eleven 
brethren, man by man, and all together, as often almost as opportunity 
for insult could be found or made, From the date again of his appoint- 
ment to the Court of Appeal in Chancery, he has assailed the law that 
he administers, the Parliaments that passed it, the Governments that 
carried it, the colleagues that sit with him, the Bar, the Press. No 
place so high, no reputation so pure, no faculties so noble or so gentle, 
no learning so acknowledged, as to be exempt from his attacks. As is 
the way with certain of the carnivora, known to make for the throat, 
his instinct is to fasten on the motive, so as, in his own choice phraseo- 
logy, not to incur the blame of ‘mealy-mouthedness.” The Lord 
Chancellor has the primacy among the Lord Justice’s hatreds; but the 
| distinction is no more than primacy, for it is true to say of the ‘per- 
manent member of the Court,’ as he so loves to qualify himself, that 
no cynic of the period has drawn a larger or goodlier company into the 
brotherhood of his antipathies.” 


In another part of ‘‘ An Irish Barrister’s"’ pamphlet, with refer- 
| ence to the calm or semblance of calm which had been noticed in 
the Chancery Appeal Court while Mr. Brewster was the associate 
of the Lord Justice, we read what follows :—‘‘ In 1868, Mr. Christian 
was relieved from the rule of Lord Chancellor Brewster. The bit 
and bridle with which the judicial Rarey had bound fast the jaws 
that were amenable to no other discipline, and had established a 
|few months’ reign of decency in the Appeal Court, went into 
| retirement with the right honourable owner, not being trans- 
' missible, unfortunately, with the seals.” And extracts might be 

multiplied, all tending to show the persuasion in the Irish mind 

| that the Lord Justice's attack upon the Chancellor bad its 
origin in a vice of temper and an infirmity of tongue, 
| which had indeed kept the public in readiness at all times for 
|oral violence, but whose manifestation in printed libel was @ 
genuine surprise and shock. The merits of the technical point 
raised by the Lord Justice’s pamphlet are discussed by several of the 
intervenients of the controversy, and have been decided, without 
exception, in favour of the Lord Chancellor, who has reason 
upon the whole to be grateful rather than otherwise to his 
assailant for the universal tribute of respect and sympathy 
which it has elicited from the public ; and in illustration of whose 
character we cannot perhaps do better than reprint the following 
passage from the pamphlet of ‘‘ An Irish Barrister” to which we 
referred in opening :— 


“Mr. O'Hagan had barely entered professional life, when he was 
admitted to a society—the North-East Bar—which it is no disparagement 
to qualify as the stronghold of opinions in religion and politics the anti- 
type of his own. In that society he won affection by kindliness, respect 
by manliness, and leadership by merit. Although he never, that we 
ean remember, borrowed a week from the toil of the profession, for an 
electioneecring or an agitating tour, during the nineteen years that 
preceded his advancement to the Solicitor-Generalship, the period is 
fresh in our recollection when he was beset, and vainly beset, by the 
importunity of constituencies, and the persecution, it might bo almost 
said, of friends, to enter Parliament. The place so coveted by most as 
the path to promotion, was forced upon him by the culmination of 
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success; nor of any other man in Ireland is it more true to affirm—let 


the other be who he may—that his was the popularity which follows, 
not that which is run after. When finally the present Government 
signalized the removal of the disability that shut out Catholics from the 
Chancellorship, by entrusting the seals to Judge O’Hagan, the appoint- 
ment was tendered to opinion, and accepted by it, as a homage to the 
nation; while in the exalted assembly where Lord O’Hagan had sat 
during two years of wonderfully fruitful work, his character both as a 
legist and a legislator, has been certified by thr unanimous approval of 
his peers. Our feeling towards the Lord Chancellor is, we confess, 
both higher and warmer than any that we have permitted to find 
expression in these pages; and if we have once crossed the line of fact, 
into the domain of panegyric, it has been equally against our policy 
and will.” 





NEVER AGAIN.* 
NEARLY thirty years ago, Messrs. Simms and McIntyre, of Belfast, 
began to publish a series of shilling books called ‘ The Parlour 


Library,” whose appearance was greeted with a welcome whose | 


warmth would hardly be credited by the present generation, not 
called upon to be grateful for small mercies in the way of cheap 
literature. 
selection was admirable, and the Parlour Library, precursor 
of every cheap series since, was a boon never to be forgotten. 
Among the best of the good things which it put in the way of those 
who wanted money and books with equal intensity, was a volume 
of romantic travel in the interior of Africa, called Kaloolah, the 
name of its charming heroine. ‘This was a fascinating book, as 
real as Gulliver and Robinson Crusoe, much more so than Gordon 
Cumming or M. du Chaillu, and as little was known about 
Africa, either inside or outside, at the time, except from ponderous 
missionary records of,— 
* How the skies for ever smile, 
And the blacks for ever weep,” 


The paper was bad, the type was bad, but the | 


restraint in real life, especially by so practical and prompt a com- 
| munity as that of New York. Dr. Mayo ought to have spared ug 
|Mr. Whoppers in detail, to have merely indicated him, as the 
| worst species of bore, with the largest area in which to exercise 
| his speciality. ‘This is the full measure of our grumbling. The 
| defects, or rather the common-places, of the plot are lost sight of 
in the excellence of its treatment. 

The slightly foreign effect of frequent allusions, strange without 
being unintelligible, most strange to us, precisely when they con- 
| cern things most familiar to the writer—little social touches and 
| sous-entendres—is pleasant, as it always is in the best American 
| writing, and the book is a perfect mine of good sayings. They 
| are to be found in every page; they are put into everybody's 
| mouth, but not hap-hazard ; nobody says good things inconsistent 
with himself or herself; indeed, every character is brought out in 
‘familiar talk. From the mock dedication to Miss Susan R, 
Bilkers, as a tribute to the author’s admiration of ‘‘the ineffable 

expression of combative arrogance,—that ‘ slap-your-face-for-two- 
| cents’ kind of look that beams from every feature as she rolls 
along in her carriage through Bellevue Avenue,” to the last 
| medical theory by which Americas livers are to be ‘fetched 
|down” to regulation size and normal functions, Never Again is 
| delightfully amusing. We are familiar with sketches which hit 
| off the broad distinctions between English and American life, 
classes, and social habits, but here is a book which dissects 
| American society, and lays bare its components in their orders and 
degrees, with wit that reminds us of Mr. Thackeray’s, but with 
good-humour far more genuine. Dr. Mayo’s people are as 
| distinct as Dickens's, though not so imaginary, and his Madame 
Steignitz, a little miserly Frenchwoman, enormously rich, who lives 
in a garret in one of her own huge houses, harrying her wretched 





there was no one to disturb by aggressive facts and disconcerting | tenants, and doing an immense business in money-mongering 
ridicule the delightful belief that it really might all be true. | through numerous agents, each of whom believes that he only is in 


What a book it was, with its wonderful city of white people | ber confidence, isas terribly drawn in the all-suspecting isolation of 
beyond the sand deserts, and the palm forests, with its extra- | her existence as if Balzac had drawn her, and much more funny, 
ordinary wealth of fancy, and its sly, humorous philosophy, which | The ‘‘ talks round ” are delightful, and Mr. Boggs, who undertakes 
one came to understand and care about much later, having given | tO coach a lady whose husband has made a large fortune in 
oneself up in the first instance wholly to the story, its men and its | “‘ manufactured linen,” meaning shirts, and who has aspirations 
beasts. There was a dromedary in that book fit ever to reign in | towards upper-crust society, is one of the cleverest sketches, to 
one’s fancy supreme among animals, a “‘heirie” creature of magni- | OUT knowledge, in fiction. He is a kind of Alfred Jekyll, with 


ficent descent from the Prophet's own dromedary, the Bavieca of | all the shiftiness taken out, and a great deal of humour not within 
camels, ‘Travellers, sportsmen, and traders have dealt hardly | Mr. Lever’s reach. Mr. Boggs’s morning call on Mrs. Ledgeral, who 





with the beautiful ‘‘good and mild” legend of the Ship of of 
Desert but when one reads harsh realistic comments upon | 
him, his obstinacy, bis sulk, his smell, his tendency to kick | 
his drivers and to bite his brethren, and his inability to| 
carry more than half the quantity of water in his complicated | 
stomachs that we had fondly imagined,—one’s fancy turns re- | 
belliously to the beautiful heirie, untiring as Black Bess or | 
Roland, who carried Kaloolah and her gallant lover in their fleet | 
flight across the white sands of the desert to the domes and portals | 
of the shining city. 

It is a long look back to Kaloolah from Never Again, a novel 
just out, by Dr. Mayo, and the world is injured that it is an un- 
interrupted one, for there are few such writers as this American 
gentleman, who has lately added large and entirely novel treasures | 
to the accumulation of trans-Atlantic humour. But no man who 
can write such a book as this, manifestly the outcome of active, 
untiring observation, and of a widely diversified social experi- | 
ence, could write much. When a book is a good one, it is 
best to get all the grumbling at it done at once; this 
method satisfies the critical conscience, and prevents disap- 
pointment on the part of the readers to whom it is about to be 
strongly recommended. Dr. Mayois not accountable for the execu- 
tion of the illustrations, but he ought to have cancelled them, and 
his readers will do well toignore them. All the poetry would have 
been much better omitted; it is mediocre in itself, and misplaced 
in a book of this kind. French sentences are more abundant than 
correct, and the spelling especially leaves much to be desired. 
The plot is not bad, or even quite middling, but it is not remark- 
able. The complications of breach of trust on the commercial 
side, and breach of honour on the domestic side of the moral Jaw, 
are not new, and ina very short time one discovers how the story 
bears on the prologue, and why there is no need to be afraid that 
the rich merchant of New York, Mr. Ledgeral, will succeed in 
‘making up a marriage between the German Count, whose trust 
he has betrayed, and his own daughter Helen, the pleasing but 
rather sketchy heroine of the story. ‘There is a punster, too, a 
most objectionable person, who would have been placed under 





* Never Again. By W,S. Mayo, M.D., Author of “ Kalovlah,” “The Berber,” &c. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. : 


is a leader of society, during which he enunciates his theories aud 
relates how the aspiring Stichen made his fortune, is a gem :— 


“*¢ Making money slowly and deliberately,’ says Mr. Boggs, ‘is no 
great merit. Thousands do that without entitling them to any social 
distinction. But Stichen isa genius. He conceived a grand idea, and 
last year he sent a diplomatic agent to the chief of the Gran Chaco, Tha 
chief was so pleased with a present of a dozen lace ruffled bosoms for 
himself that he listened, and finally became converted to the doctrine 
that his subjects ought to wear shirts. Stichen got the contract for the 
supply of all the red rovers between the Paraguay and the foot of the 
Andes, and he has just sold out his contract for a round million to a 


| company of gentlemen in Chatham Street, to be called the Grand 


South American Shemial Supply Company. From this instant 
Stichen shuts up shop. I went to Stichen, and I said, ‘Stichen, 
how about that little account that has been running between 
us so long? I hear that you are going to shut up shop.— 
‘Yes, Iam going to give up the manufactured-linen business, I am 


| not only going to shut up shop, but I am going to sink the shop. # 


am going to abandon all retail associations,’—* Well, Stichen,’ said I, 
‘I don’t know that that’s so easy; certain associations stick, you know, 
Stichen is, or rather was, a vulgar little man, but he looked at me with 
an expression of dignified acuteness which I have never seen surpassed. 
It would have adorned the visage of a street broker who had jusé 
made a successful turn of a hundred shares of Erie. ‘ You have read 
Prescott’s ‘Conquest of Mexico ?’’ said he.—‘I have,’ said IL—* Well, da 
you know what was the greatest thing Cortez did?’ said he.—TI hesi- 
tated.— I'll tell you,’ said he. ‘It was burning his ships. I have imi- 
tated him. Standing upon the shore of a new world, with the distant 
mountains of finance and fashion before me, I have burnt my books. 
—‘ And my account,’ said L—‘Is in ashes,’ said he.—‘Stichen,’ said J, 
‘give me your hand. You are a genius, if ever there was one.’ Stichen 
extended his hand with as much dignity as if he had been for twenty 
years a wholesale commission merchant, Not a smile on his face, which 
used to be one universal smirk. ‘I have a favour to ask of you,’ said 
he.—* Anything I can possibly do for you, my dear Mr. Stichen,’ I re- 
plied.‘ I want you to call and see my wife. She wants some advice 
on a few points of taste. When we first started, I always cut while sho 
overlooked the sewing machines, and now and then took a touch at the 
hands and button-holes, Well, as we got on, our circumstances grew a 
little easier. She soared away, not exactly from me, but above me. 
She always was above me. She had a talent for soaring, and so, a3 
the money came in, I found feathers...... Now that I have got 
plenty of money, she’s going in for fashion, and I’m going in for finance. 
She will want a little advice in the one case, which 'm willing to retvrn 
on the other. Go and see her.’” 

Some of the best scenes in the story result from this mutual 
understanding ; and Mrs. Stichen is a quite admirable personage, 
without a touch of burlesque,—parvenue, of course, but not in the 
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least what we associate with that imported term in England. Of 
Stichen, Dickens might have been proud, and Captain Combings, 
who might so easily have been made a nuisance that his being a 
brilliant success is a negative as well as a positive triumph of the 
author, is as real and as original as any of Dickens’s creations. 
Eccentrics abound in the story, it must be admitted, and are not 
all successful. The spiritualistic lady and the canting par- 
son will bore English readers who cannot judge of the likeness, 
for they are manifestly drawn from the life; but the specu- 
lator in theories, Uncle Shippen, and the speculator in 
mechanics, Mr. Planly, are specimens of humour rich and 
rare. It is the usual fate of a book whose chief feature is 
characteristic humour to please rather by its accidents than in 
its essence. It isso with Never Again. ‘The love story is pretty, 
but common-place, and Luther Lansdale, though he gets into a 
few dramatic situations, which the author turns to striking account 
in illustration of the criminal side of life in New York, is not 
particularly interesting. But then every one else is, especially 
the rich man with a wearing secret, the charming lady of the 
boarding-house, Mrs. Ledgeral and her friends, the young 
men, Mr. Boggs, and the New York girls, whom Dr. Mayo 
satirises with such kindly keenness. The digressionsare rather too 
numerous, but they are all clever, and in several of them are ex- 
ceedingly delicious morsels, political, social, and satirical. But the 


best fellowin the book is Joseph, the negro butler at Mr. Ledgeral’s. | 
How one laughs at the pompous partisanship of the dear old | 


man, and how one loves him! How wise and how funny he 
is all through, when he sees through Helen’s little mystery, and 
gauges Mr. Ledgeral’s state of mind by his “drinks”! Every 
glimpse of old Joseph is delightful ; one of the most characteristic 
occurs when, just as things are at the worst, Joseph has taken a 
bottle of Bourbon whisky to his master’s study, and is ruminating 
sadly in his own pantry over the remains of a bottle of champagne :— 


“*T don’t dislike de champagne,’ he muttered. ‘De champagne 
merely indumeates dat de tight is in the Money Market. But when it 
comes to "most a bottle of Bourbon in de day, ’pears to me I don’t know 
what to think...... Dat Rederer’s de genoowine, dat’s the fac’. It 
holds on to de gas furst-rate, but that American stuff fizzle furst like de 
debble, and den it’s as flat as a pancake. You can’t no more get a 
fizzle out ob him de second day den you can get a sigh out of a dead 
nigger. Who's that? Who's dar?’ It was Joseph’s assistant, who 
beat a hasty retreat. ‘What you vant,eh? Nothing? Clare out, den. 
Go downstairs, and stay till de bell ring, or till I call you. I’m re- 
flectum, I is; and when I’m reflectum, I don’t want any niggers round, 
and I won’t hab ’em...... Oh my, it’s mighty hard work to git ‘long 
wid dese ’mancipated darkies; dey zs so sassy, and so ’perient. ..... 
Now why don’t I hab de courage to gib him dis bank book? Nobody 
could objec’ to dat balance, tree thousand sebben hundred and sebbenty 
sebben dollar and sebbenty sebben cents, and to speak right out and | 
say, Looker heah, Misser Ledgeral, I don’t like this kind ob going on; 
it’s a killin’ you, and it’s a killin’ Miss Helen, and it’s a killin’ me. 
Dar’s de money, and Jet us go right back to one bottle of champagne on 
Sunday, ’ceptin’ dar is company. 


THE EARLY ENGLISH ‘TEXT SOCIETY. 
Tue first and most generally interesting of these is Dr. Richard 


Morris’s ** Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish | 


Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, and Religious Poems of the Thirteenth 
Century.” It throws a curious light on the mode of thought of 
our forefathers, and shows the plain way in which their preachers 
spoke to the people of their sins. ‘The chief motive urged for the 


leaving of sin is that men may escape hell, and all the powers of | 


the poet are put forth to depict the horrors of the Devil’s abode. 


‘* There are adders and snakes, efts and ferrets, that tear and fret | 


the evil-speakers, the envious, and the proud. Never sun shines 
there, nor moon, nor stars, but there is much of God's heat and 
God’s wrath. Ever there is much smoke, darkness, and awe. 
Never there is other light than: the swart flame. ‘There lies the 
loathly Fiend in strong chains, he who was once with God in 
heaven so high; there lie horrible devils and frightful wights. 
There is loathsome Satan, and Beelzebub the old ; well may those 
dread who shall behold them! No heart may think, no tongue may 
tell, how much pain, bow many fiends, are in dark hell!” 
is a feeble description beside ‘‘ The Eleven Pains of Hell that St. 
Paul saw,” and that one Hugh, who says he was courteous and 
gentle, pens. First, are burning trees, on which hang the souls of 
non-church-going men, thicker than bees hang on ahive. Second, 
is a fiery oven into which seven devils cast the lustful, the 
uprearers of bad laws, and false judges, and then plunge them into 
snow, ice, clotted blood, and stinging snakes. ‘Third, a wheel of 
steel, with a thousand spokes covered with spikes, also for makers 
of unright laws. Fourth, a boiling-hot lake, blacker than pitch, 





* The Early English Text Society's Publications for 1872. Original Series, London: | 
i 


Triibner and Co, 


full of venomous serpents, on the brink of which stands a troop of 
fiends that worry souls like wolves do sheep; in this lake back- 
biters stand up to their knees, whoremongers to their necks, 
adulterers and wrong-talkers in church up to their mouths, and 
workers of their own bad will over their heads. Fifth, is a fulf 
deep fen, stinking of brimstone, fouler than a hound; there tea 
thousand fiends gnaw in two the tongues, and draw out the brains, 
of those who loved usury ; while unchaste women, who killed their 
children, are basted with pitch ; adders suck their breasts; 
snakes lock their eyes; hounds gnaw their feet, and four 
devils stand by. And so on. But the teaching is not all so. 
There are in the book beautiful songs to Christ, and more beautiful 
still, to his mother, dwelling on the pains he suffered on the cross 
for man, and the pangs that rent her heart as she saw him suffer, 
—topics which never failed to touch the mediwval mind. The 
mother was prayed to lead meu to her Son, on whom their sing 
had brought his woe :— 

“ Bright and shining Queen of Stars, so mo light and leere [teach],. 

In this false and fickle world, so me lead and steer, 


That I, at mine ending day, have no fiend to fear! 
Jesu, with thy sweetest blood, thou boughtest me full dear !” 


But the tenderest presentation of Christ in the Middle Ages was 





But this | 


to the young girl seeking for love. Preacher and poet—repre- 
sented in the present volume by ‘Thomas of Hales, a Minorite 
friar—never tired of dwelling on the trust and glory of the 
| heavenly lover, on the falseness and transitoriness of the earthly 
|one, and of urging the maiden to preserve her great jewel, 
virginity, to meet her spouse with in heaven :— 
* Ah, sweet! if thou but knew 
The good ways of this dearest Child! 
He is fair, and bright of hue, 
Glad of cheer, so meek and mild ; 
« Of lovesome lust, of trust so true, 
Free of heart, of wisdom wild, 
Needst thou never in life to rue, 
If thou - st thee in his a tte ding, power]. 





* ‘His sight i is ever joy: and glee, 
He is day withouteé night ; 
Were she not maiden most happie, 
That might ay dwell with such a knight?” 

The curious moralization-system of earlier times, so oddly exempli- 
fied in the explanations of the stories called Gesta Romanorum, is. 
shown in Dr. Morris's volume by the thirteenth-century English 
version of ‘Thetbaldier’s Physiologus. The habits of the lion and 
many other animals are made typical of Christ and His dealings 
with men. ‘ As the panther is a wild deer, none fairer on earth,, 
and when he has fed him full of other deer, he lies still three daye. 
‘in his hole, then rises, and cries aloud, sending a sweet smell from 
| his mouth, which draws all other deer to him, save the dragon 
| trembling in his pit, so is Christ fair over all men, like a star above 
/earth’s mud; so He lay long here in holes, slept three days 
| when dead, in blood and bones; so he rose and cried out 
| of hell, and ascended to heaven, leaving among men the 
sweet smell of His holy Gospel, wherethrough we may follow: 
him into His Godhead. And that Worm, our foe, whereso he hears 
' the din of God’s Word, there dare he not come, nor no man hurt.’” 
Turning now to the straight speaking of the old preachers 
against the sins of their hearers, let us hear “ a little sooth ser- 
mov.” ‘ We all well know how Adam fell into hell. He took. 
‘the forbidden apple off the tree, and went to hell, he and his. 


children all, till our Lord bought them with his blood on the road. 
And these sinners among you shall go to hell too; backbiters,. 
robbers and reivers, mankillers, lechers and whorelings, false 
traders, bakers and brewers, who cheat all men; how they hold 
their gallon, and fill it with froth ; feeble they make both their 
bread and their ale; get they but silver, for naught else do they 
‘care. To hell go, too, priests’ wives, aud the parsons who have 
‘them ; proud young men that love Malkin; proud maidens that. 
love Jankin ; at church and market they talk together of secret 
love; at church on holyday they look for their loves, and gaze at 
Watkin with right glad eye; at home is their Paternoster, tied up 
in their tie; masses and matings they keep not, for Willikin 
and Watkin are in their thoughts. Robin will take Jill to 
the alehouse, to sit together and talk; he pays for her ale, 
‘and then gets her to go with him at eve! she thinks it no shame. 
Her sire and her dame threaten to beat her, but she will not give 
up Robin for all their threats; ever she excuses herself, till 
that her womb rise up on high. Good men, for God's love, leave 
your sin; for at the end it deprives you of heaven's bliss.” This 
surely is preaching to the point. 
The linguistic value of Dr. Morris's collection, with the differ- 
ing dialects of its pieces, is great; that of Mr. Henry Sweet's. 
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“+ King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care” | teen chapters of Book IV. are devoted, admits of the most ample 
is greater still, for in it he has brought out for the first time the | and attractive illustration. Accordingly we find that most of the 
grammatical characteristics of Alfred’s English, and conferred a coloured plates in M. Guillemin’s volume represent such phenomena 
benefit on all students of Anglo-Saxon. The Society’s third text | as the spectra of various sources of light, monochromatic and poly- 
this year is also mainly interesting on account of its language. | chromatic diffraction fringes, and Chevreul's chromatic circles and 
It is the life and martyrdom of St. Juliana, from two MSS. of | scales. So far as the execution of these plates is concerned, 
about 1230 A.D., printed in parallel columns, with translations | nothing but commendation can be awarded, and the details are 
into modern English by Mr. T. ©, Cockayne and Mr. E. Brock. | generally accur. . But it is a pity that a simple illustration of 
The fourth text has yet to be issued,—Part I. of the early Eng- | the true theory of complementary colours, as developed by Helm- 
lish translation of ‘‘ Palladius on Husbondrie,” from the unique | holtz and Maxwell, should not have replaced the. erroneous 








MS. about 1420 A.D. in Colchester Castle. 





THE FORCES OF NATURE.* 

Ir is by no means easy to assign an exact position and value to the 
popular volumes on science lately given to the world by Figuier, 
Guillemin, Flammarion, Simonin, Hartwig, and two or three 
other foreign authors. It may, on the one hand, be justly objected 
to such works, that their various parts are of unequal merit ; that 
they often exhibit a tendency to exaggeration or romance; and 
that they are generally at once too superficial and too incomplete 
to be of use to the student of natural science and natural history, 
and too learned to be wholly acceptable in the drawing-room and 
the boudoir. Yet, on the other hand, we willingly allow that a 
volume like that before us on the Forces of Nature does offer, to 
unscientific but intelligent people, some glimpses of the hidden 
marvels and splendours of Nature, and may frequently excite, in 
apt and studious minds, a powerful desire for further and more 
profound knowledge. 


The work before us is, on the whole, a satisfactory performance. | 


Its aim is to be popular, and it achieves success by an easy style 
of writing, and by a selection of varied and telling illustrations. 
Certainly sometimes the illustrative diagrams and woodcuts are 
in advance of the text, which does not always offer complete 
explanations of the apparatus and constructions which are figured. 
This is not to be wondered at, when we remember that many of 
these diagrams originally illustrated special memoirs of exhaustive 
and abstruse character. But as many of the woodcuts and 
chromolithographs represent striking phenomena by means of 
designs beautiful as to form or colour, the eye is appealed to 
and pleased, even if the mind be not wholly satisfied. Our readers 
may perhaps best appreciate M. Guillemin’s sumptuous volume, if 
we endeavour to give them some idea of its adornments rather 
than of its explanations. 

There are eleven coloured plates in this volume, the frontispiece 
showing the iris colours of a soap bubble, and the last plate those 
of a double rainbow. This last drawing is not good, the hues 
and proportions of the several chief elements of the rainbow being 
incorrect. The red and violet ends of this form of the solar spec- 
trum seem printed with the same pigment; the yellow band is 
too prominent by far; the blue is barely represented, while the 
green is irregular. Nor are the artistic constituents of the figure 
more commendable than the scientific, for the landscape introduced 
into this plate merely serves, through the feebleness of its design 
and execution, to intensify the general unsatisfactoriness of the 
illustration. 

The nine chapters which constitute the first division of the work 
are devoted to the phenomena of gravity, weight, and specific 
gravity, including the methods of ascertaining the densities of 
solids, liquids, and gases. The illustrations here are generally 
good, though they occasionally show signs of wear, and in some 
cases do not represent the best forms of apparatus, nor those used 
in England. Into the description of the chemical balance (p. 56) 
several small errors have crept, besides those referred to in the 
list of errata. Five kilograms do not represent 13:39 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois; while a good balance by Oertliug will indicate distinctly 
one-tenth of a milligram, when each pan is loaded with 50 grams, 
not with two grams only. 

Book II. contains ten chapters on Sound. As recent methods 
of investigating musical tones and timbres have introduced new 
methods of graphically illustrating the phenomena of sound, 
the diagrams which represent the ocular demonstrations of 
sonorous vibrations are of great interest and value. So, too, the 
anatomical drawings of the internal and the external apparatus of 
hearing in man serve to complete suitably the account of this 
subject. The beautiful figures obtained by means of tuning forks 
and vibrating strings are well shown in figs. 115, 116, 120, 
and 137, while some curious phenomena produced with gas-jets 
by means of sounds are described on pp. 199, et seq. 

Of all subjects here discussed, that of Light, to which the eigh- 


| chromatic circle of Chevreul. This is the more to be regretted, 
| since nearly all works on the theory and practice of colour and 
| decoration still ignore the recent advances of science in this 
direction, which are, however, partially noticed in the text of the 
work now under review. It is difficult to persuade artists that 
green and red are not complementary colours, but that bluish. 
green and red are; that yellow and blue lights mingled 
| form white light seems an enigma, while the statement that 
| yellow may itself be produced by the combination of red and 
green rays seems at first contrary to experience. But it is now 
ascertained that the older views as to the relations of some of the 
| primary colours were not only complicated, but rendered erroneous 
by the methods of observation adopted. Satisfactory conclusions 
can be reached only by the employment of rays of coloured light, 
| not by the use of pigments. 
| The subject of solar and stellar light and the means of 
| analysing it offered to us by the spectroscope are fairly discussed, 
| while some of the most interesting revelations which have been 
| obtained concerning the chemistry of the sun and stars are 


| described tersely and intelligibly. Some of the best woodcuts in 
| this section of the volume are those relating to double refraction ; 
at the same time, we may bestow a passing expression of praise 
upon the very pretty landscape (fig. 164) introduced to illustrate 
| the reflection of light. Some account of the organ of vision appro- 
priately concludes this section of the Forces of Nature. 
The remainder of the volume gives illustrations of some of the 
chief phenomena, experiments, and apparatus relating to heat, 
magnetism, and electricity. A final chapter refers to meteorology. 
Plate vii., which represents a Polar aurora, like a fringed and 
luminous curtain, crimson and yellow-green, hung against the 
| indigo of a northern sky, displays a far more startling and 
beautiful appearance than that of the ordinary aurora of our 
| latitudes. ‘The phosphorescent and fluorescent effects obtained 
' by means of electric discharges through Geissler’s vacuum-tubes 
are rendered with truth and delicacy by the figures of plate x. A 
woodcut (fig. 450) giving nearly one hundred snow crystals is 
worthy of careful study ; it, however, is not original, but, with the 
majority of the illustrations in M. Guillemin’s book, has been used 
previously. Yet we cannot but praise the variety of the figures 
in these pages, and the judgment shown in the selection of those 
which were not expressly designed for the work. A few improve- 
ments may be usefully introduced into the text of a second issue, 
but, on the whole, the work of the translator and of the editor has 
been well done. 





NOT WITHOUT THORNS.* 
| Wr have not fora long time read a story we so entirely like; and 
we do not feel moved to find much fault with anything except the 
' title, which has not only an affected and sentimental sound, but 
| which greatly underrates its own story, giving an impression of 
triviality and slightness in the trials so ably described which 
| they are far from deserving; they are more like daggers than 
thorns. It would be difficult to express more praise than by say- 
ing that we feel the utmost reluctance to criticise the story or 
| begin to pull it to pieces; and yet though this is strictly true, it 
will perhaps convey a sense of even greater admiration than is 
due to, or possible for so unpretending a little work. But it is 
very complete in its way,—of even power throughout, or rather, 
what is very unusual, increasingly careful, thoughtful and 
interesting as it proceeds. We congratulate Miss Graham on 
the great improvement which this story presents on her 
last, She was Young and He was Old. If the characters and 
situations are a little less captivating and picturesque, they 
are much more numerous and less exceptional, and therefore 
requiring more careful study and power of description to rouse 
as they do, not only an equal, but a greater interest, and the 
ability with which they are conceived and sustained is distributed 
much more uniformly amongst all. In fact, while all the interest 
of the former story centred in the two foreigu-bred sisters, so 
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anomalously placed, the remaining characters playing but slight | 
parts—so many of them being of the same type of frivolous and 
shallow mischief-makers—we have here eight or nine characters 

each of a perfectly different type, and all sustaining distinct and 
necessary parts. 

The plot is not new,—it is the well-approved one of the 
marriage of an enthusiastic, lovely, country-bred girl, of great 
powers and high ideal, to a selfish, shallow, fastidious aristocrat ; 
the awakening to the sad reality ; the cruelty on the one side, and 
the impulsive action on the other; and then the temporary separa- 
tion, and the discovery that they still love each other, | 
and the calmly happy end, with moderated expectations 
on the wife’s part, and some dawning sense of her value 
on the husband’s. But there are novelties in the working 
out of the story. Eugenia, the beautiful heroine, does 
not seek the sympathy of any more appreciative masculine 
friend in her trouble, and her husband is not stimulated to cruelty 
by personal indifference, or desire for freedom or some other wife? 
Miss Graham has boldly chosen the simple and difficult course of | 
building the troubles of her story solely upon the * incompati- | 
bility of disposition,” assisting it by no painful misunderstand- 
ings, no letters stopped or delivered too late, nor indeed by any 
complications more unusual than such as arise from the too candid 
but not too scrupulous revelations of a jealous elder sister, who has 
not approved of her brother's ill-advised, or rather unadvised 
marriage—for the real pinch lies in his neglect to consult her. So_ 
far, indeed, from complicating matters and then inventing intri- 
cate machinery to bring them right again —which is a system that 
has its merits in a sensational story—we are often obliged to smile 
at the barefaced way in which Miss Graham, when it is necessary 
that something should be known or some one turn up, invents 
a most unlikely eavesdropper on the spot, or produces the re- 
quired person off-hand, no matter how strange the coincidence, 
in order that the true and real purpose of the story—which is not 
one of incident, but of character—may not be hindered. In the 
same way, since it is necessary for the development of the mutual 
relations of Captain Chancellor and his beautiful Eugenia that he 
should be removed from the humble position of an army captain 
living on his pay—in which the want of style and knowledge of 
the great world in his wife would not have troubled him—our 
authoress does not hesitate for a minute to kill off rapidly, one 
after another, three Mr. Chancellors who come between him and 
a landed estate—although Mr. Herbert Chancellor was in middle 
life and perfectly well—making them die properly in their beds, 
and not troubling herself to invent gun explosions or rail- 
way collisions; and we think she is right, for she avoids, 
of course, anything palpably impossible or absurd, and it 
saves both her time and her readers’, enabling her to keep, 
her real object steadily in view,—the development of character. 

It is difficult to say which study is the best, though it is 
easy to pronounce the authoress’s favourite, Gerald Thurston, 
the least natural and characteristic of all. He is the wise, tender, 
modest, suffering friend who subordinates all his own desires— 
bearing on in silence to the end—to the good of those he loves; 
the secondary hero in almost all ladies’ novels, who is too perfect 
to be interesting, but so useful that we are inclined to speculate 
whether there be any possibility of pulling the story through 
without him. But of the others we do not know which to 
choose. There is Eugenia, so thoroughly believing in her 
lover, so surprised at his inability to follow her in her dreams | 
and aspirations and interests, so ready first and so deter- 
mined afterwards to ascribe all want of sympathy to her own 
shortcomings, so resolutely blind till her husband's expressions of 
contempt for and annoyance at her dearest friends rouse all her 
generous indignation; and then so hasty to believe that there 
could be no union, no sympathy, and no happiness together, and 
80 anxious at once to relieve her husband of what she is certain is 
a terribly irksome tie. And there is Beauchamp Chancellor, the 
fastidious, selfish man, who could love, but not sacrifice himself to 
love, who was more annoyed at the singularity than charmed 
with the originality of his unsophisticated wife, and who felt more 
pain in her betrayal to others of the novelty of her position than 
he did pleasure in her expression to him of her child-like pleasure 
in all to which he introduced ber; who wanted beauty and sweet- 
ness, but would rather have wanted it for ever than not have had 
it combined with “style” and “ manner,” and au-faitaess. Again 
there is Gertrude, Beauchamp’s widowed sister, too small and | 
narrow and common-place to resist meddling and tattling, and yet 
who was capable of unselfish loyalty to her kith and kin, and had 
brought up and befriended her own impecunious young brother 
and her rich husband's portionless half-sister—mistakenly spoken 


of throughout as step-sister—taking care to exact in return, as 
far as possible, their submission to her authority, and, in after 
life, their help. Then we have Roma, the sensible, clever half- 
sister, with a good deal of self-assertion, and just a touch of super- 
ciliousness, but with a nature sufficiently gentle and sympathetic 
to attract all her friends; a mind honest and brave enough 
to open their eyes to see their own faults and their friends” 
virtues ; and a head sufliciently clear to see where they clashed, 
and to teach them to steer more wisely for the future. Of the 


| subsidiary characters, Eugenia’s good little common-place sister, 


and her husband, the dogmatic, self-satisfied little prig of a curate, 
so conscientious in his work, and so utterly content with his own 
wisdom and with the rules by which he forms bis shallow and con- 
ceited judgments of people and things utterly beyond his com- 
prehension, are both admirable; and so are good-natured Mrs. 
Dalrymple, and her husband who takes care to slip out of all 
trouble and responsibility, and then, when things go wrong, comes 
in with oracular reminders of his wise prophecies; and, especially, 
the brusque, kind old peeress, Lady Hereward. 

We find we have noted so many passages for quotation, so many 
lively and characteristic conversations, that we are unable to 


‘select, and our readers must go to the fountain-head. But it is 
‘not only in conversation that Miss Graham shines, nor merely that 


many of her scenes are beautiful with the tenderness of real joy 
and sorrow, and with the giving and receiving of true and deep 
human sympathy. Miss Graham can also write, as she makes 
Roma speak, with a wise spirit of patient and every-day 
philosophy, suited to guide others beside the exalted and enthu- 
siastic natures, weary of everything that falls short of the higheat 
ideal, for whom this book is especially written :— 

“She had learnt a good deal, she was learning every day more and more 
of the wisdom, the necessity of making the best of the materials with 
which she had to work ; slowly, painfully was coming home to her the 
interpretation of the dream, the lesson of the great ‘life's trial’ in which 
so rashly, so ignorantly she had engaged. ‘ Love’ for her had not been 
‘clear gain,’ viewed by the light of the dim knowledge of to-day; but 
in the wiser afterwards ‘the sun will pierce; the follies, the failures, 
the mistakes, the delusions will be lost in the beautiful whole, may 
indeed prove to have been essential to its perfection. Not that Beau- 
champ Chancellor’s wife said or thought all this to herself; she specu- 
lated and theorized and philosophized much less than of old; she lived 
more in the present, taking life, as we all must take it sooner or later, 
if it is to be endurable at all, in a day-by-day fashion, leaving the ‘ huge 
mounds of years,’ the bewildering mazes of whys and wherefores, past 
and future, to be considered * by-and-by,’—by-and-by, when surely we 
shall see things somewhat more clearly, more justly, more divinely, but 


a by-and-by which will never come to us if, dissatisfied with the fair 
promise of its far-off beauty, we seek to grasp its shadowy substance 
before the time. So, in a sense—must it not always be but in a sense? 
—Eugenia was happy. Happier perhaps possibly, because she thought 


less about being happy than in the old days. She had seen before her 
in imagination a dreary road; to her surprise, ever and again, as she 
walkel along, fresh flowers began to spring by the wayside,—little 
unobtrusive blossoms, hardly distinguishable till her foot had all but 
crushed out their tender life; tiny buds of brightness and sweetness, 
bringing many an unexpected spot of colour or breath of fragrance into. 
her daily life.” 

One complaint we mast in honesty make; that Miss Graham 
will not study more correct English. Her's reads like a book written 
in all the counties of England, and adopting all the loose English 
and provincialisms current in each of them. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Dublin Review for January, 1873. (Burns and Oates.)—This is 
not a very lively number, but it contains an effective article on the 
Queen's Colleges in Ireland, showing how very low is the standard of 
literary education in thoso institutions, and a very clear and well 
defined paper on the relation between the duties of society to the agricul- 
tural labourer and the so-called “laws” of political economy. In relation 
to the latter, the only question remaining to be discussed is how much 
can be done effectively for the labourers without endangering their 
welfare as much by teaching them to rely on external help, as it is now 
endangered by leaving them in their present degraded condition. A 
second paper on “ Irish Priests and Landlords” developes effectively 
the apology advanced in the last number for the priestly denunciations 
of landlord coercion, and tries to make out that, in relation at least to 
tenant-right and evictions, priestly coercion was impossible, since the 





conscience of every peasant was on the side of tenant-right. 

The Fourth Grospel the Heart of Christ. By Edmund H. Sears. 
(Boston, U.S.: Noyes, Holmes, and Co. London : Sampson Low and Co.) 
—Mr. Sears has taken as his title a phrase of Ernesti’s which certainly 
expresses the feeling of some of the profoundest thinkers in theology. 
This Gospel is pre-eminently the Gospel of the orthodox, but an earnest 
admiration of it is not limited to those who occupy their stand-point. 
The late J.J. Tayler felt it, though he did not see in the doctrine of the 
Logos more than a subtlety of Alexandrian thought. The views of Mr. 
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Sears approach much nearer than this to the established Creed of 
Christendom, though they do not coincide with it. “Assuming that 
there are three Persons in the Godhead, or three self-conscious Wills, is 
precisely the point where Trinitarianism breaks up into Tritheism ;” 
—such is his language in an appendix, where the expression that 


“there are forms of Trinitarianism which drop the word 
*persons,’ and avoid this danger,” indicates a preference for 


Still, 
very able 


Sabellian or not, Mr. 
and thought- 
and 


what may be called Sabellianism. 
Sears has given us in this volume a 
ful treatise, inspired throughout by a strong religious feeling, 
exhibiting at the samo time cogent reasoning and an acute criticism. 
Preliminary chapters discuss “The Supernatural,” “ Miracles,” and 
what Mr. Sears speaks of as “The Immanence of God in Man,” or the 
influx from the Divine Personality into the conscious nature of man. 


‘Then comes a chapter on Gnosticism, and then one on “ The Johannean He 


Writings.” Mr. Sears holds the common authorship of the Gospel and 


the Apocalypse, and argues with much force that the impugners of this | 


belief have no idea “that there 
faculties as seership,” 
which we expect him to be, and indeed he must be, different from him- 
self. 
this difference 
central figure at the Apocalypse, “ The Logos of God,” 
war with the armies of heaven following Him, is the Person of whom 
The argument from early testi- 
narrative is 


very striking identities of thought; for instance, the | 
who goes forth to | 


the Evangelist undertakes to write. 
mony to tho authorship of the Gospel is then stated. The 
then examined in detail, and a concluding chapter deals with the 
*Johannean Theology.” We must quote a passage from the “ Re- 
appearings of Jesus,” and with this commend the volume very heartily 
to our readers. The writer has been speaking of the extsrnal tosti- 
mony to the fact of the Resurrection, and he continues :— 

“There is evidence of another kind, 
of the first Christian Church and the first Christian age of the new 
Power moving upon human nature and rapidly transforming it, as the | 
risen Christ, both in his truth and his spirit, was melting through its | 


It is the common consciousness 


depravities and errors. It will not do to ascribe this consciousness to 
fanatical it no objective reality. Neither 
fanatical imaginations nor epileptic swoons change men from | 
the dominion of lust, hatred, deceit, and demoniacal passion | 
to that of love, purity, meekness, and the peace of Gol; and | 

| 


imagination, and allow 


from narrow and selfish ends to the most heroie self-sacrifice and the | 
highest moral energy the world had ever known. Dreams and visions 

which are generated of morbid conditions, and are only subjective, | 

never bring new clearness and vigour to the wasted faculties, never | 
evolve a more perfect manhood from under the old decay. But all this | 
was done, and it was done with the common consciousness that the | 
risen and glorified Christ was in its work as its inspiring life, and | 
again and again was this corroborated by a parting of the clouds, 

between which he appeared to them from his nearing heavens to guide 
them. The inauguration of a new era of history in connection with 
this common consciousness is the complete confirmatory evidence of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 

A House of Cards. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. A New Edition. (Chapman 
and Hall.). Buried in the Deep, and other Tales. By Mrs. Cashel Ho y. 
A New Ejlition. (Chapman and Hall.)—We spoke of the great merits 

i } i 

of Mrs, Cashel Hooy’s vivid and vigorous tale A /Touse of Cards when 
it first appeared, and we are happy to note that a new and cheap 
edition has been called for, and is now issued by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall. <A House of Cards Hoey’s best con- | 
structed plot, if it bo not altogether her The story is 
scene perhaps a little too exciting. 

ability, and of the kind | 

Perhaps the best tales | 


certainly contains Mrs. 
best novel. 
very animated, and the murder 
The volume of shorter tales is also full of 
of ability we do not often get from a lady. 
are those we should least expect from a lady's pen, like “A Shot in 
the Serub,” which is told with all the verve and animation of an ex- 
perienced Australian settler. Others, like “Dulcie’s Delusion,” a story 
of a very different type, contain subtle sketches of character. Some of 
these tales should have been expanded, and look as if they had been 
novels truncated into tales,—for instance, “ Buried in the Deep,” which | 

comes to no dénouement, and leaves the heroine and the reader alike in | 
Still the volume is full of clever es 


an unsatisfactory state of mind. 
spirited narrative and delineation. 

Imauddeen, Poens. By E. A. W. 
versification of the poems in this little yolume is clear and smooth. 
tone of thought is religious, but never goody. The longest poom in its | 
Imauddeen, is the history of an anxious spirit seeking after | 
truth. Imauddeen is a young Mohammedan who gave himself up to | § 
the consideration of the one question, “how to meet with God.” First | 
there came to him 


and other (Nisbet and Co.)—The 


The | 


simple 


“One honoured as a saint, 
And with himself contented and his creed,” 
who advises Imauddeen to find rest in the deeper stulies, the very 
pursuit of which shall satisfy his soul. And fora long tim> he perseveres, 
vith his thirst still unquenched :— 
“+The well is deep,’ he thought, ‘ yet k ger line 
I will let down, and water reach at last. 
*The rock is hard,’ he said, * but I will dig 
Yet further down, and find the mine at !ast.’"’ 
Wearied at last, he determines,— 
**T will betake me to the wilderness, 
And in its silences, with open ear, 
Will listen for the utterance of God.” 





| 
} sunstroke. 
Besides this, he shows with much clearness that there are under I a 


| She knew not what she did, and now 


| * St. 


| in fact 


| described as * 
| to note about Cambridge matters. 
}at the University. 
| went to Bury, an1 finally, aft 


| the most interesting 


| massacre. 


But solitude proves equally powerless to soothe his spirit, and broken iu 
health, physical suffering begins to tell upon his mind, and 


“Then on the quick descent his spirit slid, 
And now he question’d, ‘Can there be a Lord? 


It was a bootless search ! 
Iam myselfa dream! All life’s a dream! 
God is himself no better than a dream, 
A noble vision, truly, but in vain 
We grasp at phantoms!'"’ 
And s0 life wearily goos on; he strives to find relief in cunning simples, 
but at last 
“He knew 
The sickness was not in the outer shell, 
But in the very kerne!] of his soul, 
And hopeless he endur’d it, as one made 
For mental agony, as others are 
For blindness, or decrepitude, or pain 
Incessant of some nerve asunder wrung.” 


at last, rest in the faith of Christ. The poem is a little 
is, notwithstanding some beautiful passages, by no means 
“ Tho Sunstroke ” possesses an altogether differ- 





finds, 
long, and i 
he best in the book. 


is any such conditi f the f ; . 
‘ y such condition of the human | ent kind of merit, and treats of the gradual clouding of the mind and 
a state which lifts a man out of himself, and in | 


final suicide of a young girl, as the result of what appeared a very slight 
The influence of tho physical on the mental condition is 
sndered with much foree. We think the lines following the description 
| of her self-inflicted death have real beauty : 


“The girl was innocent as any child 
Who, smiling, breaks some cup of fabric rare, 
And sects, well pleased, the captive fragrance free! 
She, too, has shatter'd a fair costly cup; 
the sweet 
Pure essence of her soul escapes from it, 
And fluds its way where all pure being goes!” 
in 1871” One sentence specially touched us :— 
“The joy of Harvest was not heard this year, 
Nor song of Vintage! War made such a din, 
The carol of the seasons pass'd unheard, 
And all is Winter in the nation’s heart!” 


James and St. Giles” is an allegory which, we venture to say, few 
will read unmoved; but we would suggest to the authoress that the 
force of her tale is wonksened, not enhanced, by the last page of reflec- 
tions, and that such lines as these are not up to her mark, and are not, 


“France is also good, 


” 


t, poetry at all:— 
“Oh, why should men delay 
To help their fellows ? Why should any waste 
Their beauteous manhood in a fruitless round 
Of tedious pleasures, and their natures shrink 
Up into dulness by a long ennui?” &e. 


We confess that is the worst passage in the book, but the writer of 
“New Y« can well avoid such blemishes in future. 

Life of Bishop Bedell. By his Son. Now first edited, by John E. B. 
Mayor. (Macmillan.)—This is one of the series of volumes generally 
‘Cambridge in the S»ventoonth Century.” It has, however, 
little to do with Cambridgs. Beyond the curious fact that William 
Bedell went to Emmanuel Colleze in his e/eventh year, we seo nothing 
Bodell did not long continue to reside 
After a brief period of work at Bary St. Edmund’s, 


” 


sar’s Eve 


he went abroad as chaplain to Sir Henry Wootton, who had been sent as 
Ambassalor to the Republic of Venice. Returning to England, he again 
sundry other changes, was made suc- 
cessively Provost of Trinity Co!lege, Dublin, and Bishop of Kilmore and 
Ardagh. He had not b2en long settled in his bishopric when the great 
Irish rebellion of 1641 
portion of the book. 


Tao Bishop's experience in this is 
As the character of this re- 
bellion is now being dis:uss2 lerable it may be men- 
tioned, for what it is worth, that, thoagh wo hear of a good deal of insult 
and robbery on the part of the Irish, there is nothing said about 
Nor, it would s32m, were tho Irish Catholics the only per- 
sons who laid their hands on what did not belong to thom. Here is a 
“Tho Bishop’s books went every way but the 
right; and som> of his sermons thed in Dublin, and heard 
there by some of Bishop Badell’s near relations that had formerly heard 
them from his own mouth; and some of the Episcopal order were not 
innocent in this case.” Tho Bishop died of what was called the “ Irish 
” which broke out among the crowded English fugitives. 


broke out. 


1 with coasi heat, 


very curious atts — 
were prea 


| ague, 
and sometime Governor of 
Birataria. (8S. Tinsley English character, 
habits, and politics, a satire not in the least malicious, and possibly, in 
There is no difficulty in 
“ Pamfoozle, an old 


Doctor of Philos phy, 
.)—This is a satire on 


Baron Grim bi »sh, 


consequence of its innocence, not very lively. 
recognising the original of such a personage as 
gentleman between seventy and eighty, who was an universal favourite, 
nominally of what was called the liberal and progressive party, though 
p2ople said of him that what he really wanted was to stand still, if he 
could stand still without danger of losing his place.” In fact, the re- 
cognition is too easy. Somo exaggeration of the lines of the character, 
somo heightening of weaknesses till they become absurdities, is needed 
to make satire lively, or indeed to make satire at all. It is far more 
interesting to read the history of the real Palmerston than a fiction about 
Pamfoozle, if the fiction is not written with the freedom which gives 
fiction its force. 

Lives of the Saints. Maren. By the Rev. §. 
Gould continues with unwearied industry to epitomise the vast litera- 
In the volume now before us, St. Gregory 
and St. Aquinas are tho 


Baring-Gould.—Mr. 


ture of saintly biographies. 


the Great, St. Gregory of Nyssen, Thomas 
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2 . 
chief of more than two hundred names. The fifth of March brings Mr. 
Baring-Gould to the biography of B. Peter of Castelnau, and to the 
general subject 0 
heretics, they have beon condemnad on the statements of their oppon- 


ents. . . 
nived at,” the murder of Peter. Neander, who certainly displays a 


more judicial temper than Mr. Baring-Gould, says that the Pope 
(Innocent III.) attributed the crims to Raymond, but was afterwards 
compelled to acknowledge the groundlessness of the accusation; and 
Dean Milman, also one of the most candid and trustworthy of historians, 
remarks that “strong contemporary evidence, as well as the 
probabilities of the case, absolutely acquit the Count of Tou- 
fouss of any concern in this crime.” The Dean quotes his 
authorities, and notes that “ all writers, D. Vaisette, 
Capsfigne, Hahn, even Hurt»r more doubtfully, exeulpate Raymond,” 
It may seem hard to recommend to Mr. Baring-Gould any reading 
additional to the vast mass which he has to get through, but it is 
really nocessary, when he deals wit! questions that have an historical 
: And again, it is all very well to 


modern 


importance, to be more careful. 
seduce the number of victims of the Inquisition of Toulouse to fifty, 
but what. of the massacre of Boziers, where twenty thousand—some 
say fifty thousand—were massatred? “0 justissima divina> dispensa- 
tionis mensura !” says on2 of our author's darling monks, while he makes 
what Dean Milmin properly speaks of as an absurd charge of heresy 
against the Albigonses, ths absurd charge boing of course implicitly 
accepted by Mr. Baring-Gould, as indeed is every monstrosity invented 
by the malice or ignorance of their enemies. 
Cyrilla. By the Baroness Tautpheeus. 
edition of the best of Baroness Tautphceus’s novels. 
is better known, and it is free from the tedium and repetition which are 
the principal faults of Cyri/la; but it is not so clever or so various a 
story, nor has it the same touch of real passion, or the lifelikeness which is 


(Bentley.)—This is a new 


imparted by that touch. 
inseparable from all pictures of German life, and all stories of German 
sentiment, in both of which there is a mixture of the ideal and the prosaic 
that achieves being funny py dint of its surprising seriousness. The 


“high-born” and “ gracious’ 


minable love-drama of Cyri/la are very characteristic specimens of this | 
Their respective positions are created by a sequence of | 
entirely prosaic circumstances and considerations, while their behaviour | 
The story is | 


combination. 


is of the most ideal and transcendental description. 
cortainly interesting, but were it not for the plentiful sprinkling of 
humour shaken over it by the President and Mélanie, his wife, and the 


aigre-dour humours of Baroness Walden and her platonic admirer, the | 
reader would lack patience to follow the fortunes of Rupert and 


Cyrilla to the happy ending which the author has very wisely sub- 
stituted for the tragical conclusion of the book in its original form. 


This new edition is in fact almost a new version, so completely is the | 


story transformed, and so extensively is it rewritten. 


By Lord Lyttelton. Second Series. (Murray.)—We 


Ephemera. 


are always glad to read the productions of so accomplished a writer as | 
Lord Lyttelton, and glad also to see them in a permanent form. The | 


volume before us contains a number of lectures and articles which the 
author has produced during the last seven years. They deal for the 
most part with religious and educational subjects, and to criticise them 
would be to meddle with controversies which, on the present occasion at 


least, we wish to avoid. 


specially worthy of consideration the five educational essays, one of 
. | 


them dealing with education generally, another, which was first published 
as an appendix to the Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, on “ The 
Conscience Clause,” and two more which are discussions on the principles 
and the working of the Education Act. The account of “ A Visit to the 
Canterbury Colony ” is the most readable of the papers. We assure Lord 
Lyttelton that though he does not credit the Spectator with under- 
standing a joke, we quite appreciate its humour. 


seen it before or no :— 
“ Hic tandem invitus requiescit 
Georgius ille Archidiaconus de Taunton, 
Qui olim 
Georgius sine Dracone 
Auiiebat. 
Amicorum, dum vivebat, deliciae: 
Whiggorum, 
Radicalium, 
Rationalistarum, 
Philo-Gladstonorum quotquot erant, 
Flagrum in defessum, acerrimum : 
In Clericorum Convocatione 
Lepidissimus, facundissimus : 
In Baronibus 
Seu humanis et Hagleiocolis, 
Sive bovinis in feriis apud East Brent autumnalibus, 
Comminuendis, 
In denegando 
De Ecclesia, de Republica, 
De omnibus rebus et quibusdam alliis, 
In piscium venatione 
Nulli secundus: 
Seipso judice 
Errorum expers, 
Per vices rerum quantaslibet 
Immutatus atque immutabilis.” 


$s tee Tis ie . er - 
Sine Dracone,” it should be explained, must be Englished by “ with- 


f the Inquisition. Of course he falls foul of the | 
Albigens2s, on whose bohalf we would only suggest that, like other | 


He accuses Raymond of Toulouse of having “ordered, or con- | 


* The Initials ” | 
A certain amount of tiresomeness seems to be | 


* young persons who perform the inter- | 


We may point out, however, to our readers as | 
| 


We shall quote a} 
jeu esprit which many of our readers will enjoy, whether they have 


out the drag-on.” “In Baronibus seu humanis,” &c., alludes to his 
| attack upon Lord Lyttelton himself, and to his presence at the East 
Brent harvest-homes, where he attacks “ barons of beef.” 

In Quest of Coolies. By James A. L. Hope. (H. 8. King.)—We 
have for several reasons delayed noticing Mr. Hope’s book, but it is 
certain that the subject has not lost any of its interest during the 
interval. Some letters from Mr. Hope dealing with this matter 
appeared, as our readers may remember, in our correspondence columns. 
In those columns many things appear with which we have no agree- 
ment or sympathy. The events of the last year and a half have not 
inclined Englishmen to look with more favour than before on the busi- 
ness in which Mr. Hope has engaged. Briefly, we may say, without 
the least intention of reproach, but rather by way of advice, that the 
less an honest man has to do with the “quest of coolies” the better, 
Mr. Hope's brief preface is to this effect:—*In the following sketch 
I have simply told the tale of my own adventures in the South Seas; 
believing that, in the coming discussion on the Coolie system, evidence 
at first hand will have some value. I merely advance facts; I leave it 
to others to draw conclusions.” On this ground, and we may also say 
because it is a pleasantly-written little volume, we can assert that Mr. 
Hope’s book is worth attention. We have no reason to doubt that he is 
a very favourable specimen of a coolie-seeker, but his facts certainly 
strengthen our conviction that coolie-seeking is best left alone. 

A Mingled Yarn. By Mrs. Weury Mackarness. (Bentley.) 
—Mrs. Mackarness is the author of a charming little book which every 
one who may have read it must remember with pleasure, “ A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam.” We gladly allow that there are passages in A 
| Mingled Yarn which have someting of the charms of that story, but 
the whole must be pronounced to be a failure. The three-volume 
story seems too much for the writer’s strength; there is nothing like 
enough material to give proper substance to so extensive a work. The 
story opens with introducing us to “ Mistress Medlicott,” the maiden 
aunt and guardian of the fair daughters of the Duke of Claverton, 
deceased; to the young ladies themselves, and to a handsome young 
stranger, who has to take an important part in the story. Inthe second 
chapter we make the acquaintance of another family ; and these, their 
loves and sorrows, oceupy us for nine hundred pages and more. We 
will not say that the book is positively tedious. It is pleasantly written, 
| for the most part, and the people in it are made to talk naturally, and 
even with a certain liveliness, and such talking is not perhaps more 
tiring to read about than to listen to. A reader perfectly at leisure, 
who thinks that quiet love-making should be the staple of a novel, will 


38 vols. 


find satisfaction in A Mingled Yarn. 

Hogarth’s Frolic. (J, C. Hotten).—Our readers may have seen in 
* Hone’s Everyday Book,” or elsewhere, “ The Five Days’ Peregrination 
round the Isle of Sheppey by William Hogarth and his Fellow-pilgrims, 
Scott, Tothall, Thornhill, and Forest.” It was such a trip as has been 
taken and will bo taken times out of number by Londoners, and would 
have been forgotten, but for the fame of ono of the travellers, who 
illustrated it with a few very slight, but characteristic sketches. Theso 
| Sketches are reproduced in sepia from the original drawings. Theso, 
| indeed, were done in part by Ssott, who was a marino painter of somo 
Thornhill was also a paintor, but of another kind, being 


| eminence. 
| required by his office as “ Serjeant Painter to the King” to paint 
| “all the Royal palaces, coaches, barges, and the Royal Navy.” The 
volume also includes an account of the tour in Hudibrastie verse 
from the pen of the Rey. W. Gostling, a minor canon of Canterbury. 
Surely the author of the introduction misunderstands Thackeray’s 
criticism on the tour, that it was “a jolly party of tradesmen 
| engaged at high jinks,” when he takes it as erroneously describing 
the social position of Hogarth and his companions. Thackeray, who 
knew this particular poriod exceedingly well, was certainly aware what 
the travellers were; only one of them was an actual tradesman. He 
meant that they had the bourgeo’s manners, And assuredly the manners 
are somewhat coars2. The “ Account of Disbursements for Messrs, 
Hogarth and Co.” is of course a curiosity. (A man’s life would often ba 
more interesting to posterity than his books, bat he will not believe it.) 
It gives us glimpses of an enviable cheapness. The five travellers break- 
fasted, for instance, at Gravesend for 28, 2d., and paid for bed, break- 
fast, and attendance at Queensborough, 7s. Altogether the five days 
cost the five of them six guineas, just 5s. a day each, and they did not 
spare expense. May we suggest that the spelling of “ boorish sits” 
which we find in the introduction is somewhat unusual ? 

Pearl and Emerald: a Tale of Gotham. By It. E. Francillon. (Smith 
and Elder.)—Readers of the Cornhill Magazine were probably much 
perplexed by Pearl and Emerald as it appeared in successive numbers, 
and they will not be much enlightened when they have the opportunity 
of reading it asa whole, “In Pearl and Emerald,” says the author in 
his preface, * I have made an attempt to work out certain motives and 
characters without rejecting, on the score of mere improbability or 
simple inaccuracy, any incident that seemed best adapted to make the 
attempt successful ;” and he lays down the axiom that “few things are 
improbable, nothing impossible.” Accordingly we find ourselves witness- 
ing an animated competition between two dealers for a worthless little 
oil-painting, in which the biddings ultimately mount up to e/ghty-five 
One dealer bid because the other seemed so deter- 


| 
| 





thousand pounds ! 
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mined to secure the picture; the other knew that somewhere in the 
frame was contained the great emerald of Kandahar, worth six milllion 
pounds, And so the story goes on, the author’s real object, we presume, 
being to show us that while he revolts our reason by these extra- 
vagances, he can secure our attention by the literary excellence of his 
work. One of the dealers aforesaid, for instance, is a Jew; his per- 


sonal appearance is described in language so exaggerated that a | 


drawing which should express it would seem too hideous for a 
Still, the Jew is a human being; we cannot but recognise 


Throughout, 


caricature. 
the truth and skill with which his character is drawn. 
indeed, the book is written with admirable force. Only, we would say, 
let Mr. Francillon be satisfied with what he has achieved, and give us 
next time something which we can read without being reminded of 
“the limits of the likely and the unlikely, of the real and the unreal, of 
possible fact and improbable fiction.” Here is a capital defence of the 
passion for precious stones :— 

“To place an exorbitant value upon a mere piece of crystal, merely 
because it glitters and is rare,—is it not obvious folly? And yet there 
are good reasons, perfectly natural and perfectly human, for such a 
proceeding, It is not only because precious stones are the only bright 
things on earth that never fade. There is some poctry at the heart of 
every man and woman in the world; even avarice refuses to be prosaic. 
Indeed, even as the hearts of the avaricious are of set purpose, and by 
deliberate constraint, the most prosaic of all, so is poetic reaction the 
harder with them when it comes. To one who finds beauty and poetry 
everywhere, a jewel is but one beautiful thing the more ina world of 
beautiful things. It is no less, but at the same time no more, beautiful 
than a sunbeam or a blossom. But to him who sees no beauty in the 
sunbeam beyond its suggestion of gold, none in the blossom but its 
presage of marketable fruit, a diamond or an emerald contains in itself 
all the beauty that his soul can conceive or desire. He can worship 
beauty and mammon at the same time, and become a poet without 
ceasing to be a sensible and practical man.” 


Sons of Dives. 
remarkable about this novel except, perhaps, the English, 
It is hardly worth while to fill up evena 


2 vols. (S. Tinsley.)—There is nothing specially 
which is 
uncommonly bad. few lines 
with a specimen, but, for once in a way, the reader shall see the sort of 
thing that finds not only a publisher—that is easily accounted for—but 
also, it is to be presumed, a public :— 

“Isabel had never known, had never witnessed, any strong natural 
feeling. 
a face tutored to hide its emotion from the couple standing near, or 
from the watchful eye of a chaperone [it would seem that the pro- 
posal might come either from the face of the admirer or from the eye of 
the chaperone]; or else perhaps abruptly jerked out in the ride, 
where for a few minutes the adorer could contrive to rein his horse by 
the side of his goddess, out of hearing of the rest of his party (and 
our Isabel was only allowed to ride with a chosen set of friends, with 
the old coachman in attendance), had sometimes for the moment capti- 
vated her fancy, but had failed hitherto to touch her heart, if she had 
one; and when dutifully recounted to her mother, had been dismissed 
according to order, with a few courteous but formal lines, and the 
victim was forgotten almost as soon as he was dropped out of the ranks 
of admirers, where another was soon ready to fill up the vacancy.” 





The characters are of the common types; match-making mother, 
money-lender who makes a most fearful end, being shut up in his 
treasure-vault, and scrawling these last words, “I have eaten—my 
candles—the last is going out” [going down, we presume the author 
meant to write]; an angel-daughter, a villanous suitor who comes 
nobody knows whence and contrives to get the entrée into good society, 
a darling young officer, a pale, gentlemanly trooper, who performs pro- 
digies of valour, and turns out of course to be a gentleman in disguise,— 
but why go through the list of puppets? We all know them, and on this 
occasion they are neither very brilliantly draped nor very briskly 
moved. Here is a “Jenkins” touch in a deseription of 2 widow :—* The 
heavy folds of black fell round a form as grand and faultless as ever.” 
Round the World: Sketches of Trave/ through Many Lands and 
over Many Seas. By FE. D. G. Prime, D.D. 
Dr. Prime started on August 1, 1869, to do what is now * The Grand 
Tour,” to go round the world, and accomplished it in somewhat less 
Dr. Prime, 


(Sampson Low and Co.)— 


than a year. It can be done, it seems, in seventy-five days. 


however, was not in so great a hurry. He spent two months in Japan 


The cautious, hurried proposal, whispered in a ball-room from 


and China, and as much in India, and saw a good deal of Egypt and of | 


the Holy Land. Among European countries, Italy, Germany, and Great 
Britain were visited. There is nothing very remarkable about the narrative 
of his tour, but it is pleas antly and sensibly written, and would not, we 
imagine, be a bad companion to anyone who was meditating the same 
journey. The writer’s profession gives a certain tone to the book. We 
hear, for instance, more’ about mi 
In no other respect does it differ from what not a fi 
well-educated persons actually do write about their travels, and what a 
We quote an amusing 


sions than ordinary travellers tell us. 





observant and 





great many might write were they so minded. 
specimen of “Pigeon English.” It is a version of ** My Name is Norval :”— 
“My name b'long Norbal, topside that Glampian hillee 
My fader, you sabee my fader, makee pay chow-chow he sheepoo. 
He smaillo heartee man, too muchee take care that dollvo, Gola.” 


Now that Winchester “notions ” seem likely to become obsolete, Pigeon 


English will certainly have the distinction of being the most absurd of | 


dialects. 

National Characteristics and Flora and Fauna of London. 
Francillon. 
the traditionary Frenchman, Englishman, or Spaniard, as the case may 


By R.C. | 


(Smith and Elder.)—Mr. Francillon’s method is to sketch | 


| be; to point out where the tradition is deficient or false, and then to 
work out his own idea of the character. Of course it is possible to pass 
upon this author’s idea the same criticism as the author himself passes 
upon that conventionally accepted, that it cannot but represent one ont 
of many types, some of which may differ very widely among themselves, 
Still Mr. Francillon’s generalisations have, at all events, plausibility 
and verisimilitude. He is an acute observer, and, on the whole, a fair 
critic. Many of his observations are full of keenness; that which 
eredits, for instance, “Jonathan” with singular credulity instead of 
singular sharpness, is certainly supported by the formidable argument 
that “charlatans do not flourish where dupes do not abound.” And 
this is good about “John”:—*The main characteristic of the trug 
John—not Bull—is that he has no common characteristic at all. There 


is no typical Englishman. It is easy to distinguish an Englishman at 
a glance from a foreigner, but that is the result of his individuality, 
not of his nationality. ..... This is what Goldsmith meant by calling 
us a nation of humourists. Our minds and thoughts vary as much ag 
The whole of this 
sketch is particularly good; so is that of * Giuseppe,” where the practi- 


our climate, and our bodies as much as our minds.” 


eal turn of the Italian, who, as it is said, “ thinks more of taxes than 
Of all, * Juan” and “ Patrick” will think 
themselves the most hardly treated. The sketches of London life 
which Mr. Francillon calls “ Fauna and Flora” are excellent. 

Grace Tolmar. By John Dangerfield. (Smith and Elder.)—This is 
a clever, but not an attractive story,—the story of a love that was marred 
by misunderstandings, and of a life, or rather of two lives, which the 
marring of that love destroyed. Mr. Dangerfield draws his portraits 
well,—of the outward features with special skill, and of the character 


of ideas,” is pointed out, 


with no little subtlety and precision. Grace Tolmar, and Count Rehden, 
the hero’s rival in love, are very distinctly portrayed ; the hero himself 
is less definitely set forth,—not an uncommon fault, we take it, in stories 
that have the autobiographical form. Readers who do not object to 
tales of a tragical sort—there is nothing horrible, it should be under- 
stood—may well read Grace Tolmar, which has among other merits 
that of brevity. 
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om ak ww 4 » - 4 ~ _ 


Admission, Is, 
Native and Foreign, scientifically and popularly described, with their Propagation, 
‘ » TS 4 Culture, and Uses in the Arts, and with nearly Three Thousand Illustrations. 
I AIN LEX > DE N TIS T RY. | 2 Price £1 5s, half red roan (originally published at £3 138 64). 








(1,230 pp.) 
FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
MESSRS , y Hq » sieeciaataateeaennmecgts 
MESSRS GABRIEL, JHE PROPOSED CATHEDRAL for EDINBURGH.—Vhe 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, ‘I BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d) will contain a double-page 


View of the Selected Design, by Sir G. Gi. Scott, with Statement by the Archinect 
ONLY ADDRESSES, of the Principles ou which it is Designed.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


64 LUDGATE HILL CITY, Cor CREAM of ROSES. 


In Jars, Is. 


in NE 


— | PTESSE and LUBIN prepare this exquisite Cosmetic with the greatest cara, 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, fresh daily. Coid Cream Soap, free from alkali, 2s per Ib. Sold by all fashionable 
Draggists and Perfumers. Ask for Presse aad LUSIN’S manufactures to prevent 

WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. ' disappointment.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 
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CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
42nd YEAR. 

In the Part just issued (Price 7d), for the end of January, will be found the 
Introductory Chapters of an Original and Striking Tale, by the Author of “A 
Woman's Vengeance,” entitled 
MURPHY’S MASTER. 

Also an Interesting Story, complete in Four Parts, entitled 
SAVED BY HUMMING-BIRDS. 
Likewise the following Papers, INSTRUCTIVE and ENTERTAINING :—= 

THE TRUE STORY OF JUGGERNAUT. THE ANNUITY! 
SLEEP. HORACE GREELRY. 
THE SPECIAL STAFF. PARLIAMENTARY PHRASES, DESIGNA- 
MANORIAL CosToms. TIONS, QUIPS, AND ODDITIES. 
A DROLLERY IN MEDICAL PRACTICE. THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
A NIGHT ON THE ToP OF ST. PAUL's. Two PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY, 
VEGETABLE INVADERS, 
A New Volume of CHAMBERS’s JOURNAL commences with this Part. 
Back Numbers at 14d each, and Volumes at 9s each, are kept in stock by the - 
Publishers, and may be had at any time. 
The Nine Volumes of the New Series already published contain 


TWENTY ORIGINAL NOVELS. 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL may be ordered from any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


WORKS by JOHN STUART MILL. 
The Eighth Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s, cloth. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive; a 
Connected View of the Principles of Evidence and the Methods of 
Scientific Investigation. By JoHN STUART MILL. 
STEBBING’S ANALYSIS of MILL’S LOGIC, price 3s 6d. 
KILLICK’S HANDBOOK of MILL’S LOGIC, price 3s 6d. 
Other Works by John Stuart Mill, latest Revised Editions :~— 
RINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Library Edition (the Seventh), 2 vols. Svo, price 30s. 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo, price 5s, 
ISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, aud HISTORICAL, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
An EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
8yo, price 16s. 
UTILITARIANISM. 
On LIBERTY. 
Library Edition, post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
People's Edition, crown 8vo, price Is 4d. 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Library Edition, 8vo, price 9s. 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo, price 2s, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Third Edition. 


8yo, price 5s. 





Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
OMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CONSTITUTION, 
and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. By George 
NorTON, formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the City of London. Third 
Edition, Revised throughout to the Present Time, with a Copious Index. 


Book I. HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the RISE and PROGRESS of the CITY of | 


LONDON. 
Book II. The CHARTERS of LONDON. 
It cannot be doubted that the system of municipal government in the cities and 


boroughs of England—and more particularly that of the City of London—is of | 


national concern. On that system, and on the franchises through which it is 
maintained, the self-government conceded by the English Constitution is in a very 
great degree founded. The personal interests and the social position of a large 


portion of the public are also intimately involved in these civic institutions, ani in | 


the authority which they exercise. The political power possessed by municipal 
corporations is a subject of still more important consideration. 
“ All these rights and privileges depend on charters or are derived from ancieut 


customs. But the unlearned inquirer, desiring to obtain some knowledge of the 


nature of these charters, would feel compelled to acknowledge that their meaning 
has become for the most part unintelligible without the help of legal and anti- 
quarian study. The work now submitted to the public is to explain, in as popular 
@ manner as the subject will admit, these chartered and customary rights and 
liberties.”—Condensed from Preface. 


“Not merely is this a very useful book of reference upon all matters in which the | 


special laws and customs of the City are concerned, but it is a book full of 
interest and instruction for the general reader, containing a vast quantity of 


curious information as to the manners and social lives of our ancestors."—Zaw | 


Times. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





LOCAL EXAMINATION TEXTS. 
On Wednesiay next, in crown Svo, price Half-a-Crown. 


A HISTORY of the REIGN of GEORGE IIL, with Out- | 


lines of Engl'sh Literature during the same period, for the use of Young 
Students. By the Rev. G. R. GLeIG, M.A., Chaplain-General to Her Majesty's 


Forces. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row; 


Of whom may be had, 
A LIST of BOOKS suitable for the OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, and 
ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth, 
HE CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, SABELLIUS, and 
SWEDENBORG EXAMINED and COMPARED with EACH OTHER. By 
the Rev. AuGusTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 
“Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven.”—Heb. xii., 26. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





CO DISSECTED ; or, English and German University 
Degrees Critically Examined. By A GRADUATE. 
“ Who's Who? Everyone should read this book."— New Era. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


| he and CO., 22 and 23 Soho Square, London. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all kinds may be inspected and purchased. 
Collections of PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., re-arranged, remounted, bound, or port- 
folioed. 
Agents for the sale of BOURNE and SHEPHERD'S INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
do, do. NOTMAN'S CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
BEDFORD'S EASTERN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
And many others. 


do, do, 


ISSUE of £80,000 in 3,200 DEBENTURES of £25 each, bearing interest at £10 
cent. per annum, in half-yearly payments (viz., on the Ist October and the tet 
April, the first payment commencing on the Ist October, 1873), Coupons attached: 
To be secured on the whole property of the Company, payable in 20 years by 
annual drawings, reserving the option to the Directors to pay off the debenture: 
after the first seven years. A bonus of £10 per cent. will be given on redem; ; 
tion. The drawings to commence at the end of the second year; or, if tho 
debenture holders prefer exchanging their debentures for shares of the Company 
they shall have such option if declared within two years after the date of the 


debentures. 

) laos LLANGENNECH COLLIERIES COMPANY 
(Limited) Llanelly, South Wales. 
Incorporated under the “* Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867.” 

The present issue of Debentures will enable the Directors to take possession of 
the property, and to further develope the extensive Llangeunech Coal Field, and g 
Trust has been created by which the whole property and income of the Company 
will be assigned to trustees to receive the half-yearly payment of interest on the 
Debentures and the annual drawing, and also full power to deal with the property 
for the benefit and protection of the Debenture-holders. The Shareholders of the 
Company take dividend only after the above payments have been made. Pay- 
ments—£2 on application; £3 on allotment; £10 on the Ist of March, 1873; £10 on 
the 10th of April, 1873. Should no allotment be made, the application money wil] 
be returned in full. Interest at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum will be allowed 
on all subscriptions paid in full. 

TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 
Sir Thomas Gore Browne, C.B.. K.C.M.G., late Governor of Tasmania. 
Major-General Green, United Service Club. 
W. T. Charley, Esq., M.P. 
DIRECTORS. 


Matthew Woodifleld, M. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S., formerly Superintendent Cape Copper 
Mining Company (Limited). 
Rear-Admiral the Honourable A. A. Cochrane, C.B., 18 Parliament Street, W. 
Alexander Haleomb, Esq. (Aberdare Merthyr Colliery Company), Director, 
Haleomb and Co, (Limited). 
William E. Mehl, Esq. (John Mehl and Co.), Great Tower Street, Merchant. 
G. N. Wilkinson, Esq. (Wilkinson, Watt, and Co.), 18 Billiter Street, Steamship 
wher. 
| George H. Miller, Esq., Great Winchester Street Buildings, E.C, Swansea and 
Bridgend, Colliery Proprietor. 
| Managing Director—John T. Ramsay, Esq., Walbottle Hall, Blaydon-on-Tyne, 
Newcastle, Colliery Proprietor. 
Consulting Engineers—Messrs, Evan and Kdward Daniel, Swansea. 
| Bankers—The London and County Bank, Lombard Street; the Swansea Bank 
(Limited), Swansea, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Solicitors—Messrs. Billinghurst and Wood, 13 Poultry, E.C.; Messrs. Essery and 

Glascodine, Guildhall, Swansea, 

Brokers—Sir Robert Carden and Co., Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
Auditor--John S. Stallard, Esq., 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
Secretary—Henry May, Esq. Oftices—9 King’s Arm's Yard, E.C. 

The coal property of this Company comprises the well-known Llangennech coal 

district, and consists of an area of upwards of 2,000 acres, or three square miles, 

| situated about two miles from Llanelly and 12 from Swansea, and is held, as to 

| the greatest part, under two mining leases, from Lord Cawdor and Mr. Sartoris, 
at the low royalty of 6d per ton. 

The collieries are in railway communication with the ports of Llanelly, Swansea, 
Liverpool, and Milford Haven. 

The Liangennech steam coal is one of the best in South Wales, and has a high 
repute. In the old workings it is estimated that there are about 2,000,000 tons of 
small coal, admirably adapted for patent fuel. 

The property has been very carefully surveyed by the able and experienced 
| mining engineer and colliery proprietor, John T. Ramsay, Esq., of Walbottle Hall, 
| Blaydon-on-Tyne, and by William Dredge, Esq., C.E., 10 Buckingham Street, 
Strand. The eminent firm of Messrs. Evan and E. Daniel, of Swansea, have also 
made a report on the property. The Registrar of the London Coal Exchange (J. 
R. Scott, Esq.,) certifies as to the position of the coal in the London Market. Copies 
| of the reports of all these gentlemen may be obtained on application at the offices 
of the Company. The Directors have been so fortunate as to secure the services of 
Mr. Ramsay as Managing Director. 

The quantity of coal is practically unlimited. Without taking into consideration 
the deep seams, aggregating 146 feet in thickness, Messrs, Daniel estimate the 
workable coal in the eight upper seams at upwards of 31,000,000 of tons, sufficient 
to last for upwards of 170 years at an annual output of 180,000 tons, or 600 tons 


a day. 
Exclusive of the shafts, buildings, pits, and other immovable property, Mr. 


Dredge values the engines, rolling stock, aud other movable plant at £23,500. Of 
this amount the powerful engines and boilers figure upwards of £17,000, showing 
that there is ample power for working a colliery of this magnitude. 

Five shafts are already sunk in the property. Two are complete with pumping 
and winding engines, and the engines for a third are on the bank. 

The pit now in operation is capable of daily putting 140 tons at the least on the 
bank, and Mr. Dredge estimates that the second pit may be put into working order 
so as to produce a further 250 tons a day, at a cost of about £1,500, within three 
months. The third pit, with a further expenditure, may be put into working order 
within ten months, so as to produce a daily output of 140 tons, and in the suc- 
ceeding year the whole output may be increased to 600 tous a day, or 180,000 per 
annum. 

The security offered to the debenture holders is of the most undoubted description. 

Assuming the output be only 120,000 per annum or 400,000 tons a day, Messrs. 
Ramsay and Dredge estimate the annual profit (at the low prices of 11s per ton, 
delivered at Llanelly, and 12s per ton at Swansea) at £23,133, leaving a large margit 
of upwards of £15,000 after providing for the payment of the interest on the 
debenture bonds. 
| With the output raised to 189,000 tons annually, the income would exceed £30,090 
a year. The income would be doubled according to the present prices of coal. 

‘The above estimate of income results from operations in the working district of 
about 700 acres alone, without touching the remaining portions of the property 
amounting to upwards of 1,300 acres, ; 

The value of an output of 400 tons a day, from the working district, is, by the re- 

ports of Mr. Ramsay and Mr. Dredge, assessed at more than £95,000; adding to 
| this the sum of £33,000, at which Mr. Dredge estimates the value of a part of the 
remaining unworked portion of the property, without reckoning the deep seams, 
the total value of the property is £127,000, At an increased annual output of 
180,000 tons, the value has been estimated by Mr. Dredge at £166,112. 

The Directors have the power to appropriate a certain percentage of the net 
annual profits of the Company among the colliers and workmen employed by the 
Company, in addition to their ordinary ralaries, and thus to interest them directly 
to some extent in the welfare of the colliery. The present strike in South Wales 
does not affect this property. 3 

Copies of the contract for the purcbase of the property, dated the 30th day of 
December, 1872, entered into between John Macdonald, of the one part, and Henry 
May, on behalf of the Company, of the other part, and of the deed securing the 
property to the Trustees, may be inspected at the Solicitors to the Company. 

Full Prospectuses, with forms of application for debentures, may be obtained at 
the Solicitors, Bankers, Brokers, or Secretary to the Company. 






re-RAINING COURSE of LECTURES and LESSONS for 

i TEACHERS, College of Preceptors, 42 Queen's Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
| The Council have appointed Joseph Payne, Esq., F.C.P., their First Professor of 
| the Science and Art of Education. i 

Professor PAYNE will deliver Three connected Courses of LECTURES in 1875, 
accompanied by illustrative lessons, exercises, expository readings, discussions, 
and examivations, with the object of making teachers familiar with the principles, 
practice, and history of education. e : at 

Certificates will be granted by the College to those who, after attending all the 
three courses, pass a satisfactory final examination. a 

The second lecture will be delivered on Thursday, the 13th inst., at 7.50 p.m. 

For particulars apply at the College. : 

Fees, payable in advance, 24 guineas for the three courses, or one guinea for any 
single course, JOHN R. O'NEIL Secretary. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
cOoMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
DAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DvsLs. 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS. 
PRIZE MEDAL 1862. 


16 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE pcm S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


c) 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills."—Civil Service 
Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“ We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’’"—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide. 

Made — with boiling water or milk. 
uch Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS” "end CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 


| ECH-LOADERS. 


REECH-LOADERS 
FROM £10 10s. 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
s 


LONDON. 
| Pee INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Income from Premiums .,.,.......00+0008 
” » _ Interest .......00 . 139,049 
A lated Funds. . 8,199,699 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 

The Expenses of management are under 3 per cent. 

At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, 
the sum of £154,654 was set aside for distribution 
amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample re- 
serve having been previously made to meet all future 
Claims and provide for Bonuses, Expenses, and other 
contingencies. 





SECON D-HAND. 





£346,279 

















GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
TRADE MARK—AN ARE. 
Brr4NT 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
For use wherever a match is fre quently required. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
BRYANT AND MAY. 


OSS of LIFE or LIMB, WITH THE 
CONSEQUENT 


L Oss of T IM E ont MONEY CAUSED 
CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, PRO- 
VIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 


Re aWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 








aa 1849. 
4 





Cure. ONE MILLION, FULLY 
SUBSCRIBED. 


O* FERS UNDOUBT ED SE C U RITY. 





(ulate CAPITAL and RESERVE 
FUND £130,000. 





N ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO 
£6 5s. INSURES £1,000 AT DEATH, 


R AN ALLOWANCE AT the RATE 
OF £6 PER WEEK FOR TOTAL DISABLE- 
MENT BY INJURY. 


[xsuners of FIVE YEARS’ STAND- 
ING 








set IN REALISED PROFITS. 


“ASSURANCE AGAINST 


M: ARINE 
LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA. 


ioe RANCE AGAINST RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS ALONE 


or = PERIODS 





OF TIME, 
A’ ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 


|] Y the JOURNEY 





ASK FORA AN INSURANCE TICKET 
WHEN YOU PAY You R RAILWAY F FARE. 


y aain AL INCOME, "£150, 000. 








EVEN HUNDRED and TWENTY- 
FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS have been PAID 
as COMPENSATION, 
POR 37,500 CLAIMS FROM ACCI- 
DENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


RIDING, DRIVING, 
HUNTING. 








\ TALKIN G, 





SHOOTING, FISHING, . TRAVEL- 


LING OR AT HOME, 
prowrrs T AND LIBERAL SETTLE- 
MEN 





T OF CLAIMS. 


Fo TERMS AN D CONDITIONS, 


A 


T° THE LOCAL AGENTS, 


Y TO THE CLERKS AT THE 
RAILWAY STATIONS, 





QO* AT THE OFFICES, 





O. 64 CORNHILL, AND 10 


REGENT STREET. 
j ILLIAM J. VIAN, SECRETARY. 








BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 

negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, opply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
EC. ILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
4s and 8s Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE ;LozENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 
sons travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 

















LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. JOHN Ropert MOWBRAY, 
.P., D.C.L. 


bf BowMaNn, Esq., F.R.S. 


Deputy-Chairmen 1, ont Locock, Bart., 
S. 


Jas, M. Arnott, Esq., ae 
os ON 8S. Beale, M.B., 


Patrick Black, M.D. 


Gerard - W. Lydekker 


. M.A. 
Rev. Richd. Michell, D.D. 
The Viscount Midleton. 


Charles M. Deane, Esq. Sir Jas. Paget, Bart. 
Arthur = Farre, M.D., D.C.L., F.BS. 

F.R.S. George H. Pinckard, Esq. 
Professor Humphry, M.D., Thomas Pridgin Teale, 


M.B 
Rev. John Edwd. Kempe, Sir Fredk. M. Williams, 
M.A. Bart., M.P. 

Actuary and Secretary—Georce Curciirre, Esq. 
Assistant-Actuary—BeNJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 

exceeds .., . £247,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, “js over 1,810,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 515, 


assuring ... ooo es 275,740 
The New Annual Premiums were 9,851 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to... 3 028; 829 


The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 
amount to eos 5,733,799 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepit System.—On any Policy for the whole 
duration of a healthy Life, where the age does not ex- 
ceed 60, one-half of the Aunual Premiums during the 
first flve years may remain on credit. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

INVALID Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. — Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in January, 1872 (amounting to £323,871), 
averaged 49 r Cent., and the Cash Bonus 29 per 
Cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1877, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 


later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1872. 

The Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1872, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained of any of the 
Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St.  Jamen's Square, London, 8.W. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
_4 MONTHLY KECORDof INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 


NVESTORS in ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, Bank Shares, 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive. 
By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 








Published Monthly, 
= INVESTMENTCIRCULAR, 
now ready (12 pages), post free. 
DIVIDENDS 5and 10 to 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, bey nen) 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonda, American and Colo 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, EO. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westmiuster, Lothbury, E EO. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syduey, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes fur the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of [adian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., aud the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
eucies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms fur which may be asvertaived 
on application at their oitice. 

Office hours, 1U to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, Loudon, 1372. 





RYANT AND MAY’S 
Brey T AND MAY'S 

PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 

PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 

PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 

PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
‘COMFORT 


SOHO SQUARE, LUNDON. 


F O R I N Vv A L I D Ss. —J. ALDERMAN, } te 2000, SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


win THE BEST ARTICLES | 


AT 


ESTABLISHED 


DEAN E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per doz., ° a 23s, 27s, 35s. | 
ELecTro ForKs—Table ,, ; Dessert, 26s. 
i Spoons, ,, a + o. a 
Paprer MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
EnxcTro TEA AND COFFEE Sats, £3 78, £7 188, £12. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 Ils. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, Six Glass—34s, 48s, 633. 
‘ Liqueurs, 40s, 58s, 70s, 84s. 
Lamps—Moderator, Rock Oil. &c., from 7s. 
Bronzep TEA AND CorFree Urns, from 44s. 
CoAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 





FeNperRsS—Bright. 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 


| BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


2ADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Jornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 188; 3 do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Glass, 3-light, 553; 5-light, £5 10s. 
KiTcHENERS—London- made, 4-feet, £14 Lis. 
Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 17s and £6 15s. 
Krrcwen Urensits—C opper, Tin, my Iron. 
TuURNERY Goons, BausHEes, MATS, & 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youth's, &e, 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawa-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


BEbs 
CORNICES 








A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


N 


Instruments accordingly. 


ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, Oxrorp Srreer, W., beg to call | 
attention to their TRON COTTAGE PIANOS, « 
These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 
Excellence of their Construction and the Masical effect which they produce. 
The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, 


selebrated for their POWER and Be AUTY. 


and construct their 


Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are apectaliy invited to inspect these Pianos. 


OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 


In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, 
WILLIAM §, BURTON has, in addition to his other 
Stock, 

























BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS ..........wide 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oa ween l5s 6d 20s 6d 248 Od 
Best Polished Pine........... 28s 6d 32s Od 36s Od 
ee: Circular Marble 
neoocevees 26s 0d 35s 0d a 
Boot ; “4 “Square “Marble- 
COPS ccccccccccccccces 63s 0d 70s 0d 87s 6d 
DRAWERBG....... - Sft. Sft.Gin. 4ft. 
Good Maple or ‘Oak 37s 0d 55s 0d 
Best Polished Pine... 57 72s Gd 95s 0d 
St Mahogany ...ccreeeee 738 6 95s Od 1308 Od 
DRESSING-TABLES. wide 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak .......... 178 0d 21s 6d 25s 0d 
Best Polished Pine..... 25s 6d 298 Od 33s Od 
Best Mahogany Drawers .. we 458 0d 47s 6d 55s Od 


WARDROBES, with 
Drawers, Trays, and 
Hanging Spaco......wide  4ft. 4ft. Gin.  5ft. 


105s 64 115s 0d 127s 6d 
Best Polished Pine , 175s 0d 190s 0d 200s 0d 
Best Mahogany............ 2308 0d 255s 0d 290s 0d 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Mahogany chairs, covered 
in leather, stuffed horse- 


Good Maple or Oak ...... 








DOD cemtccncccminn: S04 Sia 0h 420 00 
Fre Couches .. .. 105s 0d 170s Od 210s Od 
Mahogany Dining- tables, 

telescope action, size 
Sit, Dy 4 ft. ..reccccserveree 1358 0d 1558 Od ng 
* 4 ft. 6in. 5 ft. 6 ft. 
Mahogany Sideboards vo} £8 15s £10 0s £11 10s 


With plate-glass backs... £9 10s £13 10s £23 0s 
Easy Chairs stuffed 


hOrsehair,,....cceevereeees 378 64 50s 658 to 108s 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5.&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


pArever_ FURNITURE. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Furniture of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S 
PATENT PARQUET is of the most durable kind, and 
being manufactured by Machinery, moderate in cost, 
and of the finest possible quality. 

Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, resi- 
dences may be fitted up without either painting or 
paper-hanging. 


HOWARD and SONS, 
Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.., 
And Midland B: ilk lings, New Street, Birmingham. 


H ‘OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Diseases and casualties incidental to 
youth may be safely treated by the use of these excel- 
lent medicaments, according to the printed directions 
folded round each pot and box. This Ointment is not 
alone applicable to external ailments; coujointly with 
the Pills, it exercises the most salutary influence in 
checking inflammations in the interior of the body; 
when rubbed upon the back and chest, it gives most 
sensible relief in asthma, bronchitis, pleurisy, and 
threatening consumption. Holloway'’s remedies are 
especially serviceable in liver and stomach complaints. 
For the cure of bad legs, all sorts of wounds, sores, and 
likewise scrofula and scorbutic affections, this Ointment 
produces a cooling and soothing feeling most accept- 
able to the sufferer. 


\W TJANTED, to PURCHASE, some 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 
he above to sell can forward them by post or other- 


wise, and their value will be sent per yOrnen. 
Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, ! 














5 Chilworth 





8 reet, London, W 








CAUTION. 
LKINGTON = and 


4 find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
so extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
* ELKINGTON’'S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz.,— 
22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
25 CHURCH STREBT, LIVERPOOL. 
St. ANN's SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 


CO. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE " 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


\TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. ~ AGUA 

L AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 


Angel Passage, 93 Up’ pper The Thames Strest, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided. a 


soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- | 


quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Pic cadilly, London. 








Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, wae - 
EW PATENT. 


{LAST IC sToU KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
1, &e., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 





SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
MRS. 8. = ALLEN'’S 
WORLD'S 
| AIR REST ORE R or DRESSING 
wil RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair 
youthful colour and beauty. 

IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

IT will promote luxuriant growth. 

FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 

THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes al! dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


to its | | 


Just published, Third Edition, price 1s, 
HE RELATIVE POWER of 
NATIONS. By Colonel T. St. L. Atcock,. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATe, London and Edinburgh, 


| 








Price 5s, 8vo, Second Edition. 


N the AGRICULTURAL COM- 

MUNITY of the MIDDLE AGES, and the 

Inclosures of the Sixteenth Century in England. 

Translated, from the German of E. Nasse, by Colonel 
H. A. Ouvry (late 9th Lancers). 

WILLIAMS and NorGArts, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

| Garden, Loudon; and 20 South Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh. 


—_* ee 
JOYAL POLYTECHNIC. — “ The 
\ = History of a Plum Pudding,” by Professor 
| Gardner—* How Jane Conquest Rang the Bell,” with 
remarkable effects—* The * Zoo’ at the ‘ Poly,’ by Mr. 
J L King—* The Three Rose re or, the Invisible Prince 
in a New Light,” by Mr. George Buckland—* The 
White Lady of Avenel "—Character Entertainment 
by Mr. Percy Vere—The Magic Tub. Many other 
entertainments. — Open daily at twelve and seven, 
Admission One Shilling. 


7 INAHAN’ 
K 





S.LL.WHIS 


KY, 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
* KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxfore 
Street, W. 


UNVILLE and C O., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of W hisky in the world. Their 

Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
| tions on application to Messrs, DUN VILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 

Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


G PARKLING DINNER ALE. 











w™ YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 





p PALE ALE, 


\ 7M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 





XDINBURGH ALE, 








y M. YOUNGER and CQO. 
H Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 
| London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpool 
Office: 51 South John Street. 

QO* SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
| CHANDELIERS, 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 

| CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 

| Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory anil Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


)\ LAZE NBY and SON’S PICKLES, 


K e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
| and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


L “ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 





The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many yeurs, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


a aa aa Tr oa 
QUININE WINE. 
As supplied to the Sick and Wounded during the 

late War. 

The many and expensiv 
well-known medicine is adr 
clude its adoption as a gener 
| which has attended 
| WATERS’ QUININE WINE 

arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 

turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 

to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 

for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 

since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 

imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
| of his Wine. 

All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 
| WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
| cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 

Age mty—Le wis and Co., Wi orcester. 


NOUT and RHE UM A rIsSM.—The 

J soexcruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
| quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
| brated medicine, BLALR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
| PLLLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 
per box ; or obtained through any Chemist. 





forms in which this 
nistered too often pre- 
al tonic. The success 
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ffected in all parts of the world. 





COMPANY. Established 
Capital, £3.000,000, in 60,000 Shares of 
up capital, £1,000,000 ; 
£200,000; reserve fund, £500,000; 
payment), £100, 000. 


~ DIRECTORS. 
Nathaniel Alexander, Esq 
Thos. ——— Serer. Es 
Thomas Stock Cowie, Esq. 
Frederick Francis, Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
William Champion Jones, Esq 





James Morley, Esq. 
William Nicol, Esq. 


James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Frederick Youle, Esq. 


Whitbread Tomson, Esq. 
Chief Inspector—W. 
Inspectors of Branche:—H. | 
C. Sherring, ha 
Chief Accountant—James Gr 








held on Thursday, the 6th February, 
Terminus Hotel, Cannon-Street St 





the chair) :— 


after paying interest to custemers, 


The Direc 


a bonus of 4 per cent.. 


will amount to £100,000, and leave 


account. 
the June payment will make 20 per ce 
1872. 

The Dire 
Champion Jone 













edward 





income-tax, Ww 






































ditto (in coarse ¢ 


Sq. 


y. 


tomary dividend of 6 per cent. for the half-year, 
both free of income tax, which 
£541 
reserve to meet interest accruea on new shares, 
£14.936 8s to be carried forward to protit and loss new 
The present dividend and bonus added to 
» year 


ut 


“tors who retire by rotation are —Will 
Harbord Lr 
. Who are elig 
rdingly. 


Esq., and Freder 
re-election, and offer themselves ace 
The dividend and bonus, together £2 per sh 


1 be payable at the head 
any of the branches, on and after Monday, the 7th iast 


FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 
Street and Charing Cross, London. —Establishe 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 





Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq 


Abraham Hodgson Phillpotts, Esq 


J.  g pean Esq. 
Lemon, Esq.. 


and 


Esq 


Secretary—George Gough Esq. 
Head Office—21 Lombard Street. 
Manager—Whitbread Tomson, 
Assistant-Manager— William Howard, Esq. 


Esq 


13s 4d 


for the 





office 


as 
and 


ree ¢ 


1 ONDON and cou IN’ rY BANKING 
1836 —Subscribed 
£50 each ; 
f payment). 
ditto (iu course of 


paid- 


Joint General Managers— William M-Kewan, Esq., and 


At the annual general meeting of the Proprietors, 

1873, at the City 
ion, the following 
Report for the half-year ending the 31st December. _—_ 
was read by the Secretary (Frederick Francis, E-4., 


The Directors, in submitting to the Proprietors the 
halance-sheet of the Bank for the half-year ending the 
Zlst December last, have the pleasure to report that, 
and al! charges, 
allowing for rebate and making yrovision for bad and 
doubtful debts. the net profits amount to £104,843 9s 
This sum, added to £10,634 11s 10d brought 
last account, produces a total of £115,475 1s 4. 
‘tors recommend the payment of the cus- 
with 


6d. 
from the 


iam 





or at 


BALANCE-SHERT OF THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 


t 


COMPANY, 31ST DECEMBER, 1872 
Dr. £ s. d 
To capital paid up...... 1,000,000 © | 
Instalment received in 
respect of new capital 98,240 0 ¢ £ 
suis 1,095,24 
Reserve fund .....0.0000 500,000 0 0 
instalment received in 
i respect of new capital 49.120 0 ¢ 
; — - $0.1 i 
' Amn ‘ = ° 
Amount due y tl 
' Bank for customers 
balances, &e ( ‘ 
Liabilities on accey 
ances, covered by 
SOCUTILICS .....0.0000 none 418 7 
— 21.2 I 
14 11 1 
ingprovision for bad 
and d tful 
Viz OLOTT 111 
—- t1712 21 
£23.237.412 2 
c 
By ish on har 
head off 
bre ind w 
B England 147,971 
Cas pia | ( 
nad 
¢ 1 ecur 
RG ccncnswasournsensons 2,235,751 11 
— I 
Inv _ 
Gov t 
g i ks 1,571,592 6 
if and 
BCCUTITICS....ccccecseves 110,782 15 ¢ 
E Dis , — i a hale 
' mdvar ( 
ton int a) 
c ce « 12,099,252 17 
Lial of 
i dr 1 
cepted by the Ban} 
( LTA) ...000 $245, 18 7 
7 16,543.097 1 
I in Lombard Street 
a ne Id and Jease- 
! property at the branches. wit 
‘ nd tlt 268,554 1 
it ? w O62 17 
! incl dit f 
n} atte and eplat 1€8 .occ0e 116,415 1 


Insur- | 


Prorit AND Loss ACCOUNT. 




















a Tet conwvent paid to customers as above... £96,062 17 9 
Expenses do....... 116,418 13 7 
Rebate on bills not due, carried to new 

BCCOUNE .ocrcccocccvccccescoccces a 1 3 
Dividend of 6 per cent. for half-year... 60,000 0 0 
Bouus of 4 per cent. 40,000 0 0 
Reserve to meet interest accrued on 

NEW SDATCS....c0.000cereeceerees ecco 54113 4 
Balance carried forward ..,... coerce 14,936 8 O 
Cr. £371,712 211 

By balance brought forward from last 
BCCOUDE ccccccsescocees ssevesees £10,634 11 10 








Gross profit for the half-year, after 
making provision for bad and doubt- 
ful GOWES ....cccccrecscccccccccccccovecessccces 960,077 TL 1 
£371,712 2 11 
We. the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 
Balance-sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 


(Signed) WM. JARDINE, ) 
WILLIAM NORMAN, Auditors. 
RICHARD H. SWALNE, ) 
Lonjon and County Bank, 30th January, 187: 


The foregoing Report having been read by the See- 
retary, the following resolutiuns were proposed and 
unanimously adopted :— 

1 


That the Report be received and adopted, and 
printed for the use of the Shareholders. 
That a dividend of 6 per cent., together with a 


of income-tax, be 


bonus of 4 per cent., both free 
declared for the half-year ending the 31st December, 
payable on or after Monday, the 17th inst, and 





HE MANCHESTER SOUTH DIS- 
TRICT RAILWAY COMPANY. Manchester 
(New Central Station), Didsbury, Cheadle, Northenden, 
and Alderley. 
Capital, £350,000, in 35,000 Shares of £10 each. 
DtRECTORS. 
The Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, 
Cheshire. 
Thomas William Tatton, Esq 
William Romaine Callender, 
Lancashire 
George Fox, Esq., Alderley, Cheshire. 
James Jardine, Esq., Alderley, Cheshire. 
3ernard Salomonson, Esq., Manchester, and Heald 
Green, Cheshire, 
Joha William Maclure, Esq., Fallowfleld, Manchester. 
William Wilson Hulse, Esq., The Grove, Withington, 
Manchest: Tr. 

Edward Nathan, Esq., Didsbury, Lancashire. 
Bankers—The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
Solicitors—Messrs Lingards and Newby, Booth Street, 
Piccadilly, Manchester, 








Rostherne Manor, 


. Wythenshawe, Cheshire, 
Esq., Mauldeth Hall, 


Engineer—John 8S. Wilkinson, Esq., C.E., 108 King 
Street, Manchester. 


Secretary—H. M. Maclure, 20 Cross Street, Manchester. 


that the sum of £541 13s 4d he reserved to meet in- | 
terest accrued on new shares, and the balance of 
earried forward to profit and loss new 





£14,926 83 be 

count, 
That William Champion J 
Lasting! m. and Frederick Y 
Directors of this Company. 

4. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 

Board of Directors for the able manner in which they 
on ~<- oe d the affai 
5 That illiam Jardine. 
Richard binds Swaine, Esq eted Auditors for 
the current year, and that tl a f this meeting 
be presented to them for their services during the past 
year 
” 6. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
the General Managers, and to all the other officers of 
yr the zeal and ability with which they uave 
lise ed their respecti 


FREDERICK 








. Edware ‘a Harbord 
re-elected 


e, Esqs., 











rs of the Company. 
WwW 





liam Norman. and 




















lout 
ve duties 


hk RA 





(Signed) ANCIS, Chairman 








The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was 
posed, and unanimously resolved :— 

7. That the cordial thanks of ‘this meeting be pre 
sented to Frederick F . Esq. for his able and 
courteous conduct in the chair. 

(Signed) 1L, Deputy-Chairman. 


WILLIAM Nk 
n the Minutes 


GEORGE GOU 
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PROSPECTUS. 

The Mancuester Sovurn District RAmway Com- 
PANY is formed for the purpose of constructing @ line 
of Railway and providing Railway accommodation for 
the populous suburbs and district lying immediately 
south of Manchester. 

The proposed line of Railway (for the sanction of 
which a Bill is now before Parliament) commences by 
a junction with the Liverpool Extension Railway of 
the Cheshire Lines Committee, near to Cornbrook, 
passes through or near to and will provide Railway 
accommodation for the following thickly-populated 
suburbs and country districts round Manchester, that 
is to say, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Withington, Barlow 
Moor, Didsbury. Northenden, Cheadle, Gatley, Styal, 
Quarry Bank, Wilmslow, and Alderley. Connections 









| will also be made with the Stockport and Timperley 


Railway, and with the authorised Macclesfield, Kuuts- 
ford, and Warrington Railway. Stations will also be 
constructed at such points on the line as will afford 
the gre test amount of accommodation to the existing 
districts, already thic kly populated, and at such other 
points as may be thought desirable to meet the present 
and future requirements of the district through which 
the line pass 

The Cheshire Lines Committee have agreed to work 
the Traffic of the Railway, by which means the Trains 
= run direct into the New Central Station now being 

onstructed near the Free Trac le Hall, thus giving the 
S uth Distri Manchester direct communication 
with the 

It is proposed that short quick trains should be run 
at frequent intervals throughout the day to meet the 
requirements of the resident population on the line. 

ihe Railway has already received generally the 
assent of and the co-operation of most of the large 
landowners affected by it. 

The financial prospects of the Railway may be con- 
sidered as follows:— 

The Manchester South Junction and Altrincham 
Railway, which is a line of a very similar nature to 
the one proposed, passes through a district not more 
thickly populated for a considerable portion of its length 
than the Manchester South District Railway. 

Its receipts are per mile per week ., 
Its working expenses abut 45 per cent. . 









. £20000 
m00 








ving a net profit per mile per week of...... £110 0 0 
- 2ting the tratic of the proposed uew Line 

at one-half only of the above receipts, or 

per mile per week eccccceccsevescococecs NGO @ @ 
And estimating w« rking ze xpe mse including 

payments to other Companies, at 50 per cent. 











5900 


L000 


Leaves a net profit per mile per week of . 
£33,800, 


Which gives a total net profit per annum 
rather ove ent. on the capital of £350,000, 

It is considered that tue proposed Line of Railway, 
ch can now be coustructed for so comparatively 
i!fan amount, will in the course of a few years bear 










or r?pere 





wh 





eu 

a close approximation, for at least some portion of its 
i, to the North Loudon Railway and other lines 

ot paitway round and adjacent to London, and will 


rcatest benetit to the owners and 





be not only of the g 

occupiers of house and other property adjoining or 

near to the line, but also to the shareholders in the same. 
Applications for Shares are to be made on the 


form, and should be sent, together with 


accolnpanyipg 
a Deposit of £1 per share, to the Bankers of the Com- 
pany 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares 
may be obtained from the Bankers, Solicitors, and 
Secretary of the Company, or at the principal Brokers 
1 Manchester 


call beyond the amount of deposit will be made 
ifter the Royal assent has been obtained to the 





1 no future ealis will be made exceeding £2 
t than interval of not jess than four months 
n each call 
In the event of the Bill not passing, the amounta 


paid on deposit, less expenses incurred, will be returned. 
SAUCE. 
WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

only Good Sauce.” 


| EA AND PERRINS’ 
4 (The 


Pronounced by Connvisseurs “ The 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled tor “oo y and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRLNS on all 
bottles aud labels 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 


world. 


sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
TUTRITIOUS and DIGESTIVE 
N : COCOA, 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, easily di gested 
vnd palatable, and adapted for the most delicate 
stomach, 

Sold in Tins from Is 6d by 
Warchousemen, and by the Manutact 


SAVORY & MOORE, 145 New Bond Street, London, W. 








all Chemists and Italian 
urers, 
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RE-ISSUE OF WOOL'S TRUBNER AND CO.’S 


NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ENIGMAS of LIFE. Second Edition. 


By W. R. Grea. CONTENTS :—Realisable Ideals— 
Malthus Notwithstanding—Non-Survival of the 
Fittest—Limits and Directions of Human Develop- 
ment—The Significance of Life—De Profundis— 
Elsewhere—A ppendix, Crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, 
eloth, 10s 6d. 


The ROMANCE of SIAMESE HAREM 
LIFE. By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Author of 





On the 28th February, 1873, will be published, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


PART I. OF THE RE-ISSUE OF 


| “The English Governess at the Siamese Court.” | 
Crown 8yo, with 17 full-page Woodcut Ilustra- | 


tions, pp. 300, cloth, 14s. 


Routledge’s | 
, ZOOLOGICAL MYTHOLOGY: or, 
| the Legends of Animals. By ANGELO PE GUBER- 


4 TD “144i : 
NA Tl tA L HIS if O fi ) | Fr TIS, cha ay wt ; aay! = Pe oa 
OF MA N. | uiterature in the Institutio di Studii Superiorie di 


Perfezionamento, at Florence, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 
xxvi.-452, and vii.-442, cloth, 28s. 
} 
MYTHS and MYTH-MAKERS: Old 
Tales and Superstitions. 
| parative Mythology. By Joun Fiske, M.A., LL.B., 
‘arvar Tniversity Yrown 8vo 260. © 
ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND | oe University. Crown 8yo, pp. 26%, cloth, 
CUSTOMS OF THE UNCIVILIZED |EREWHON. With New Preface. 
RACES OF MEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


BEING AW 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By 
| Winwoop Reape. Crown 8y . viii.-5 : ‘ 
MMA. As. | &”CSC!T!TDCTCOC 


| 
Author of “The Illustrated Natural History,” “ Com- 
mon Objects of the Country,” &., &c. | 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


WiTH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WOLF, ZWECKER, 


| 
| 
Eighth Thousand, with 70 Plates, 4 Coloured, cloth, Is. 
ANGAS, DANBY, AND OTHERS, | 


L OW to WORK with the MICRO- 
SCOPE. By Dr. Lionet BEALE, F.R.S. A 
Complete Manual of Microscopical Manip 
Many New Processes of Investigation, and Diree 

| for Examining Objects under the highest powers. 

| HARRISON, Pall Mall. 







ion. 


Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, 


~~ ‘Text-Book by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.2S. 
. ALES , YIOPLASM; a Contribution to the 
. - Lente enh mows ee Oe 4 » ! : 
Four Monthly Parts, each containing forty-eight ) Physiology of Life, and a New Introduction to 
Physiology and Medicine, 
J. and A. CHURCHILL 
By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. With 6 Coloured Plates, illustrat- 
ing the Arrangement of Living Matter in the Tissues 
of Living Beings. 
J.and A, 
New Work by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
| ISEASE-GERMS : and on the ‘Treat- 
3 ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s 6d. 
I, Supposed Nature. IL Real Nature. III. Destruction. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 


This Re-Issue will be completed in Thirty- | 


royal octavo pages, and about Twenty-Five 63 6d. 


Original Illustrations. | — ai 
} 





Prospectuses and Specimen Pages will be forwarded 
to any address. nt ¢ 
5s Gd. 

CHURCHILL. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE, LONDON. | 


a This day is published, 
A New Edition, being the Seventh, of 
THE COMING RACE. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


~~ ‘Third Edition, 25s, Numerous Ilustrations. 
N KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY 
DEPOSITS, and CALCULOUS DISORDERS; 
inciuding the Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treatment 
of Urinary Diseases. By Dr. LIONEL BEALS, F.R.S. 
J. and A, CHURCHILL. 





Crown 8yo, Cheap Edition, 6th Thousand, 38 6d. 


YVHE BIBLE and POPULAR 
THEOLOGY, with Special Reference to Recent : : 
Works of Dr. Liddon, Lord Hatherley, and the Right Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
Hon. W.E. Gladstone. By G. VANCE SMITH. YEAFNESS; its Various Causes, and 
London: LONGMANs and Co; H. Brace, 178 Strand. their successful removal by Electrolysis. With 
— | Introductory Remarks on the Ear, and a Report of 
Thirty Cases illustrating the Method of Treatment. 
itg | By H. CAMPBELL, M.D,, Licentiate of the Royal 
| College of Physicians. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row; and 
all Bookseliers. 








Just publishad, price 38 Gd. 


HE KINGDOM of CHRIST: 
Ultimate, Complete, and Universal Triwnph 
over Evil, in the Subjection and Reconciliation of All 
Things to God. By the Rey. A. R. Symonps, M.A. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster Row; and alk Minin akan El wae 
R. GLADDING, 76 Whitechapel Road, London. ae 5 npr ispe ese) og Peeps on > - 
adsense diene commana ; VLECTRO-SURGERY, and its 
Now ready, price 2s. advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 
YHE “OLD CATHOLICS” at | inthe removal of Cancers, Tumours, Hydroceles, and 
T COLOGNE. A Sketch in Three Scenes. By abnormal growths generally. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
vais W. ALEXANDER, 24 Old Cavendish Street, W. 


HERR FROHLICH. 
London: BuRNs, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Pertman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready. price 6d, or, for distribution, 3s per dozen 


‘FEALTH OFFICERS: 





This day, feap, 8yo, cluth, 3s 6d. | 


their 


SYNOPSIS of *“*OUR FAVOURITE | Appointment, Duties, and Qualifications ; being 
OLD SAYINGS,” a Keprint of Official Documents long out of Print. 


in Englisl atin, by i A " - 
English end Latin, by With Prefatory Remarks by Ropgert CEELY, F.R.CS. 
Eng., Surgeon to the Bucks County Infirmary. 


London: T. Rich arpbs, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


CANTAB. 
London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster Row. 


MISS BRADDON'S NEW WORK. 
The New Work, by the Author of * Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c., on Wednesday next. In 3 vols., at ail 
Libraries. 


ILLY DARRELL. 
N 


Now ready, price Is. 


1 ATION falling on the WORKING CLASSES of 
the UNITED KINGDOM. A Report to M. T. Bass, 
Esq, M.P. By Professor LEONE LEVI. 

WILLIAM Ripeway, Piceadilly, London, and all 
Booksellers. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of 
e ACTUARIES and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. 
No. XC. Price 2s td. 
CONTENTS. 
| Mr. T. B. Sprague, M.A., on Reversionary Life Inter- 


eeeetdl 





Now ready, in 8vo, cloth, price lis. 
EURALGIA and KINDRED 
DISEASES of the NERVOUS SYSTEM; their 
Nature, Causes, and Treatment. Also a series of 
Cages, preceded by an analytical exposition of them, 
exemplifying the principles and practice of Neuro- 
dynamic Medicine. By JouN CuarpMAN, M.D., M.RB.C.P.. 







Assistant-Physcian to the Metropolitan Free Hospital, | , Sts a8 Securities for Loans, ; 

and Physician to the Farringdou Lispensary. | Mr. PErER GRAY on the Arithmometer and its appli- 
Lon ion: J. and A CHURCHILI N B r] cat to the Construction of Life Contingency 
vondon: J. an L. RCHILL, New Burlington . 





Nute on a Method of finding the Value « 
i the Last Survivor of Thr 
>and Forei nee. 


———— wi f an Annuity 


Or COINS for SALE.—Goid, Silver, | 
Copper, Saxon, English j 


@ Lives. 





uteilig 





| 
Street, W. | 
| 


, Roman, VUreek, &c. | Notices of New Booke. 
Lisis free. } Correspondence. 
J, Verity, Esrlsheaton, Dewsbury London: CHARLES and EDWIN LAYTON, Pleet Street. 


Interpreted by Com- | 


STIMATE of the AMOUNT of TAX- | 


es 
| AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 
WOMEN. June, 1873. London Centre, Can 
didates are requested to send in their Names by March 
| 5th to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. A. DICEY 
| 25 Ashley Place, Victoria Street, S.W. ‘ 


See 
“tye RENCH CLASSES for 
YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madame HJ 
MATILE, widow of a French Protestant Professor 
diplome of the University of Laon. English and French 
references. Masters for advanced English, German 
&e. Prospectuses on application —1l0 Ferndale Road. 
Bedford Road, Clapham, 8.W. ° 


JETITION! PETITION! PETITION? 
Friends of Women’s Suffrage are earnestly 
exhorted to aid the cause by collecting signatures for 
the Petitions to be presented to Parliament in fay ur 
of the Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill. Written 
Petitions ready for siguature and Printed Forms for 
the collection of additional signatures will be supplied 
on application to Miss BECKER, 23 Jackson's Row 
Albert Square, Manchester. ‘ 








| ,J MEY ’ y 

‘3 HELTENHAM COLLEGE, 
| } TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Two £50, Six £40, Four £20. 
| in May. 


| Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham 
TX2148 PARCEL POST. 


Election second weel 


| Under Authority from the POSTMASTER-GENERAL of 
INDIA. 

| Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft, 

| x Lit. x 1 ft. in size, and £20 in value, are conveyed 
by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 

| London tu any Post Towa in India, ata uniform charge 

of ls 4d per ib. Full particulars on application at 

122 LEADENHALL STREET, EC. 


‘ ipainidussesintetidaceaiiads 
YCIENTIFIC PRESENTS— 
Collections to illustrate “ Lyeil’s Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Gievlogy, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shelis, Geological Maps, hammers; 
all the recent publications, &c., of 
} J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 
| Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
| logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 














)FPE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
TLON of SKETCHES and STUDIES WILL CLOSE 
on Saturday, March 1. 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till five. 
Admission, Is, ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


| [PD ODRIGU BS.—MONOGRAMS, 
| 
| 












\& ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 
RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIO, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina-~ 
| tion of letters. 
} NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
| colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
| Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 
| STATIONERY. ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 
A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 
BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with 
Arms, Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


ue. POTTERY GALLERIES, 


31 ORCHARD STRERT, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


FIN'TON’S ART POTTERY. 
M 





OHN MORTLOCK begs to call the 
attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above rooms, Wnusual 
| advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
| Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together form 
| ing the largest establishment of the kind in Europe. 
| All Goods marked in plain figures, with a Discount 
| for Cash payments. 


ass 

| QOLE ADDRESSES:— 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 

t eeeeaee and INDIAN CARPETS, 

IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

| CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 

| FAMILY, 

| 35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W 

EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


| FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
tooms Covered in One Piece. 








J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 

e and Outtitter, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 

}vz Cornhill, London, Branch Establishments at 
Maucbester, Liverpoul, and Birmingham. 

H. J. Nicoll’s SOVEREIGN TWEED OVERCOATS, 
for Rain; sf wit: silk lapels, One Guinea; in Melton 
Cloths, Iwo to three Guiueas; or of Cheviot or Angola, 
ditto, from ‘Two and a Halt Guineas, 

H. J. Nicoll’s “DREADNOUGHT” OVERCOATS, 
with seli-cuntractiug belt, from One Guinea and 
Luif; in Friezes or other warm materials, and lined 
through with cloth, from Three Guineas. 
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HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. | 
Edited by EDWARD A, FREEMAN, D.C.L. | 


Vol, I. GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN | 


HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 18mo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
“Jt supplies the great want of a good foundation for historical teaching.”— | 
ional Times, | 
Perukely, we think, to prove of good service in schools. The work is done 
thoroughly well; no mere compiler of history could have done such a work at all.” | 
, ' 


—Pall Mall Gazette. S ; : 2 | 
a a most invaluable addition to our historical handhooks.”"—London | 





Quarterly Review. 
ENGLAND. By Eprru Tuomprson. 
SCOTLAND. By Marcarer Macarruvr. 
ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 
GERMANY. By J. Sve, M A. 

GREECE. By J. Axnan Bryce, B.A. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A, Free- 


MAN, D.C.L. With Five Coloured Maps. Second Edition, Revised, Extra 


fcap. Svo, 6s, 
CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


CHARLOTTE M. YonGe, Author of * The Heir of Redelyffe.” 
Vol. L—From ROLLO to EDWARD IL. Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 5s, 
Vol. IL—The WARS in FRANCE, Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY: Narrated in a Series 


of Historical Selections from the Best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 
E. M. SEWELL and CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s each. 


A PARALLEL HISTORY of ENGLAND and 


FRANCE. Consisting of Outlines and Dates. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Oblong, 3s 6d. 


In the press. 


| 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
CHARLES DICKENS 


By JOHN FORSTER. 
Vol. I. 1812-1842. Fifteenth Thousand. Demy S8vo, price 12s, 
Vol, IL. 1842-1852. Twelfth Thousand. Demy 8vyo, price lis. 


LIFE OF 


AUSTRALIA and NEW 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Map. 


The TRUE CROSS. A Legend of the Church. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, 1 vol. crown 8yo. (This day. 


ROUSSEAU. 
demy Svo. 

JEST and EARNEST: a Collection of Reviews 
and Essays. By G. Webee DASENT, D.C.L. 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls, [This day, 

OLD COURT LIFE of FRANCE. By Mrs. 
E..iot, Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &s. 2 vols demy 


8vo, price 24s. [This day. 


The CAUSE, DATE, and DURATION of the 
LAST GLACIAL EPOCH of GEOLOGY, With an Investigation of a New 
Movement of the Earth. By Lieutonant-Colonel Dvayson, R.A. FARAS. 
Demy Svo. (/n February. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduc- 


tion by W. W. Srony, Author of “Roba di Roma.” Containing 345 beautiful 
Illustrations. Forming a magnificent volame, in super-royal 4to, price £3. 


ZEALAND. By 


(This day, 


By Joun Mortry. 2 vols. 


(/a February. 


From THs * TIMES.” 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
A NEW SERIES of SCIENCE PRIMERS for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, under the joint Elitorship of Professors HuUXLey, 
Roscoe, and BALFOUR STEWART. 


PRIMER of CHEMISTRY, By H. E. Roscox, 
F.RS.. Professor of Chemistry in Owen's Collega, Manchester. 18mo., Is. 
Second Edition. 

PRIMER of PHYSICS. By Batrour Stewart, 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy’ in Owen's College, Manchester. 
18mo, Is. 

PRIMER of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
ARCHIBALD GeIkIB, F.R.S., Marchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in 
the University of Edinburgh. 18mo, with numerous Illustrations, 1s. [7his day. 


In preparation. 


INTRODUCTORY. By Prof. Huxtey, F.R.S. 
PRIMER of GEOLOGY. By Prof. Gertie, F.R.S. 
PRIMER of BOTANY. By Dr. Hooker, C.B., 


F.RS. 
SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOKS. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With IIlustra- 


tions. By Sir G. B. Atrny, K.C.B., Astronomer-Royal. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 


With Illustrations. By J. NormMAN Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Diagram 

of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebule. New Edition. 18mo, 5s 6d. 
“The book is full, clear, and sound.”"—Athen:eum. 

QUESTIONS on the SAME. 1s 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 


With Illustrations. By Professor OLtver, F.R.S., F.LS. 
18mo, 4s 6d. 
“ We know of no work so well suited to direct the botanical pupil's efforts as 
that of Professor Oliver.”"—Natural History Review. 


BOTANY. 


New Edition. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. | 


By Professor Roscoe. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-lithographs 
of the Solar Spectra. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


“ A small, compact, carefully elaborated, and well-arranged manual."—Speetator, | 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS © in 


DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By Professor Jrvons. 


LOGIC, 


With copious 


Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary of Logical Terms. New Edition, 


ismo, 3s 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 
With numerous [llustrations. ty Prof. HUXLEY. New Edition, 18mo, 4s 6d. 


“Asmall book, but pure gold throughout. There is not a waste sentence or a 
superfluous word, and yet it is all clear as daylight.”"—Guardian, 


QUESTIONS on the SAME, Is 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. 


By MILLICeNT GARRETT Fawcett. With Questions. New Edition. 12mo, 26 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By 


BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owen's College, | 


Mane ”% ‘o) I 
Mar chester, With Coloured Diagram and numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 
_ “The beau ideal of a scientific class book, clear, accurate, and thorough.”"— 
Educational Times, 


OWEN’S COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE of 
StI a Y. By FP. Jones. With Preface by Professor 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ANATOMY. 


ont we. GEORGE With upwerds of 400 Dlustrations, Smo, 6% 6d 
th lumes in (This day, 


MIVART, F.T 
preparation. 


MACMILLAN and CO. London. 


“ This is the age for beautifal books, but we doubt if it has produced one more 
truly beautiful than the volume on Rome, by Francis Wey, illustrated with 350 flae 
engravings on wood, designed by the most celebrated artists. As good wine needs 
| no bush, so Wey'’s Rome did not require the genial preface of Mr. Story, the famous 
| sculptor, to proclaim its beauty to the world, except on the principle /audari @ 
| laudato, M. Wey—for we must inform our English readers that M. Wey is a 
| Frenchman—needs no one to speak up for him, for, as Mr. Story well says, ‘ his 
| book is already well known in its original form and language, and has commended 
| itself to all who have read and seen it.’ The letterpress, we may add, is fall of 

varied interest, and written in a lively and sympathetic spirit; and as for the illus- 
| trations, they are, according to Mr. Story, ‘so exceedingly attractive and spirited 

that they alone would make every one who loves Rome desire to possess it.’ 

Though they only profess to illustrate and, as it were, to frame the text, one might 
| say of them, after the manner of auctioneers when they sell a picture ata low price, 

that ‘the frame is worth twice the price.” Mr. Story then proceeds to tell us that, 
} ‘in point of number of designs, excellence of execution, and general character,’ no 
| illustrated book on Rome ‘can compare with this,’......[n this volume are to be 
| found the only sketches which Regnault designed on wood, and in the twenty-seven 
| studies engraved here the lover of art will not fail to recognise and admire his 

fertility of imagination, his suppleness in dealing with different kinds of work, 

and his skill in composition and arranging figures. Alas! that such a career, 80 
| full of promise for the arts, should have been cut short by politics at the carly age 
| of twenty-eight.” 


[RECOLLECTIONS of CANADA. By Lieu- 
| 


tenant-Colonel MARTINDALB,C.B. With numerous Illastrations by Lieutenant 


Carlile, R.A. Oblong quarto, price £1 Is. 
RECORDS of the KING’S OWN BORDERERS. 
Edited by Captain R. T. Hiegins. Demy 8vo, price 16s. 


TO the CAPE for DIAMONDS. By Freperick 


Boye. Crown 8vo, with Map, price I4s. 


The HUMAN RACE. By Lovts 
Illustrated with 243 Engravings on Wood, and § Chromo-lithographs. 
8vo, price 18s. 


FIGurier. 
Demy 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE 


EMPIRE. By Louis pw Carne. Demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 
| price 16s, 


GERMAN NATIONAL COOKERY for 


ENGLISH KITCHENS. Crown &vo, price 7s. 


NEW NOVELS. 

1. TEN YEARS. By Gerrrupr Younc. 2 vols. 
2. WILD WEATHER. By Lady Woon. 

'3. BRIGHT MORNING. sy Marra M. Granr. 


| 
| 


| hapten 


a + 
ed 


3 vols. 
4. The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. By Anrnony 
TROLLOPE. 3 vols. . 


JAMES STRATHGELD. Part of an Auto- 


biography. 2 vols. 


6. JAMES FRAZER. 
Highlands of Scotland in 1543. 
7. CAPTAIN O'SHAUGHNESSY’S SPORT- 


ING CAREER. An Autobiography. 2 vols. 


Cr 


A Reminiscence of the 


1 vol. 


| CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 
OTHER BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage-free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S 


ANNUAL CLEARANCE: CATALOGUE, 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


‘The New Edition of the CLEARANCE 


CATALOGUE 


Thousand 


contains more than One 


Popular Books, cut and uncut, at the lowest current prices, 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Office, 2 


King Street, Cheapside. 





Shortly. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 


By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
EDWARD STANFORD, London. 





THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS’ COMMISSION: Shall it be Continued? 


Price 6d. 


London: WM. H. 


ALLEN and CO., 13 Watorloo Place, 


S.W. 





13 GREAT MARLBOR OUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'’S | 
NEW WORKS. 
The Lushai Expedition, 1871- 


By R. G. WooptuHorre, Lieutenant, Roya! Engin- 
eers. 1 vol, with Illustrations, 15s, 


“ Lieut. Woodthorpe’s account of the Lushai Expedi- | 


I'he writer 
in his geo- 


tion is important as well as interesting 
excels in description, and is very pleasing 


graphical and scenic sketches.” —/s/. 
By J. C. 


Brides and Bridals, 
JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon. SECOND EpITION. 2 
vols, 8vo, 30s. 
** Brides and Bridals’ cannot fail straight to 
the heart of every woman in England.“—A/heneun. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1873. UNDER De ESPECIAL PATRONAGE or 
HER MAJESTY, and corrected by the Nobility. 
ForTY-SECOND EpITION. 1 vol., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 
“ This very handsome volume amply maintains the 
acknowledged vepatatio nm of the editor for both 
accuracy and authentici The book is beautift ally 
got up, and its 900 pages are filled with information 
concerning the upper ranks as correct as it is copious, 
and as Vv uluable as it is interesting Dat yu News 


Adventures Afloat and Ashore. 
By PARKER GILLMORE (Ubique), Author 

“ Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk, &e : 

with Illustrations, 21s. [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Little Kate Kirby. By E W. 


ROBINSON, Auth or of “Grandmother's Mone 


A Woman at the Wheel bid A. | 


. TOBYN. 3 vi 
ies novel is a very good one 
merit lie in the development of the her ch iracter 
in Cherrie May Miss Tobyn has produced a tine, con- 
sistent, and attractive picture."—Sp ) 


In the Days of My Youth. BY 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 

History,” &c. 3 vols 

“A novel which cannot fail to charm. being v 
in a bright, sparkling, happy manuer. '—/’ 


False Cards. By ap Smart, | 


to go 


Its 


vine’s « 


‘itten 


ngth and | 


| other shores in the 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
“LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


Gold Fever. W. THoMsON 


Sis 6d. 


1 Tale of the 
GREGG, 3 vols., 

The Daily News say 
a novel which cannot fail to inte 
wild life of the Australian gold-tle 
ness of style and quickuess of obs 
der the story very attractive, while 
broken gi ound traversed is ¢ apable 
harvest of fiction...... The author has 
facility with his pen; hi es and people form them- 
selves clearly betore the reader, whom he transports as 
with the famous carpet of ‘the Arabian story-teller to 
twinkling of an eye.” 
Daily Telegraph says:—* Mr. Thomson-Gregg 
gives us an exceedingly interesting insight into Austra- 
lian life The tales of De Burgh’s adventures, bis 
courtship and conversion, and sub: equent marriage to 
Clara, is told in a masterly manner....,.Full of pleasant 
incidents, and is singularly fre from anything whic ‘h 
can give offence to the most sensitive mind. A rich 
vein of humour is apparent throughout, and the liveli- 
ness of the tale is never allowed to flag 

The Morning Post says:—" cesses The artistic skill with 
which Mr. th mas-(tregg has worked out all his 
characters, but especially these brothers, would make 


i—'AD esp rate Character’ is 
rest. It describes the 

8 witha picturesque- 
ervation which ren 
the new and un- 
of yielding a rich 
a considerable 








The 











his book remarkable, independently of the additional 
interest it derives from its faithful, spirited pictures of 
life under the Southern Cross, ar ud the terse, condensed 
| humour of the conversations, There is a j: ovia } 
about the book from beginning to end that is essen- 


| tially co 





| 





lonial, and it will be welcomed in many 
homes whence some son or brother has gone to 
engage in the struggle for wealth in the busy Austra- 
lian Colonies it so well describes, as well as by all who 


can apprecixte the weill-told tale of a hard-fought 

fight.” 

Ravensdale. 3 vols. 31s 6d. 
‘This powerfuily-written tale....... The interest of a 

| oll managed plot is sustained to the ead, and the 


| 
| 
Ae 
| 
| 


| 


Author of “ Breezie L rend * $3 vols, 
“Mr. Hawley Smart is,a wri whose novels are | 
always welcome to the reviewe Wit 1 its judicious 


mixture of the grave, the gay, an d th ler, the book 


is to be recommended.” —Su/urday Rev 


Ruth Maxwell. By Lady Blake. 


‘ This story is told with a quiet charm. and ¢ 
the rs good and pleasant reading.” —/os 


Father mh ra the venwend 


yntalns 





of ‘ ‘Anne Dys art 3 vols. 
‘A well-writter ry. Godfrey's char r is finely 
ome? ‘—Al 
Parted Lives. By Mrs. J. x 
SpPenper, Author of * Her Own F ault,” & 
Cust re ts 


' 


| 
| 





fresh, healthy tone of the book, as well as the command 
of language p sed by its author in such a remark- 
able de ree, will insure for it a wide popularity 

mtrasts strongly with the —— ind s¢ utime *ntal, as 
well as with the sensation ul, , pu ications rife at the 
ner sent day —Mornin 1) Pos 


‘Thoroughly wholesom 


is ll 





in 


Author of ~ Bansal nish Mh True Story of Hugh Noble's 








dar IGHT. By the Authoress of what Her Face 
Said.’ Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 
‘Alden of Aldenholme. By George 

SMITH. 3 vols. 

‘The idea of the book is well conceived, and the 
ae m it is intended to teach eminently sound and 
wholesome.”"—Graphic. 

* A highly interesting and well-conceived story, and 
the plot is not os rly constructed, but it is also 
unfolded in a skilful and natur ner." —£ 

«Pure aud graceful...... Above the average.’— 
Atheneum, 

Fair, but not Wise. By Mrs. 

For REST GRANT, 2 vol., 2ls. [This day. 
Golden Memories. By Effie 

LEIGH. 2 vols., 21s. (Just ready 


Strand 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, 


‘RICHARD BENTLEY & S0¥’s 
N EW WORKS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


FIELD-MARSHAL 
SIR JOHN BURGOYNE, BART, 


HIS LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


Comprising Extracts from his Journals during the 
Peninsular War, his Private and Official Correspond- 
ence during the Crimean War, and Letters of 


TheEmperor NapoleonIII.; Lord Frederick Fitz. 





The Prince Consort. | clarence. 

The Duke of Wellington. Lord John Russell, 

Lord Palmerston. | Mr. Labouchere. 

Sir Robert Peel. Sir Charles Wood. 
Marsha! Vaillant. Sir Charles James Napier, 
| Marshal Niel. Lord Cowley. 

| Earl of Derby. Lord Raglan. 

| Omar Pasha. General Rose 
Duke of Neweastle. Strathnairn). 
Marshal Bazait 1¢. Admiral Dundas. 
Marquis « f Anglesey Sir George D’ Aguilar. 
Viscount Hardinge, Sir George Cathcart 
Lord Panmure. Sir William Reid. 
Lord Hill. Sir John Jones. 
Marshal Canrobert. Sir George Brown. 
General Todlebeu. Lord Herbert. 

Earl of Rosse Sir Charles Pasley. 
Sir John Moore Mr. Brunel. ; 
Sir Lowry Cole. Mr. Charles Dickens 


(Lord 


Countess of Derby (Miss | Mr. Thackeray. 
Farren). And other Celebrated 
| Lord Monteagle. ey 
By his SON-IN- 


72. ‘Notice. —A Desperate Character : | 


AW, 
Lieut-Colonel the Hon. GI font 3E WROTTESLEY, 
Royal Engineers. 


Imme adiately, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


LESSONS of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


1789-1872. By the Right Hon. Lord OeMATAWalrT: 


‘DOCTORS and PATIENTS; or, pee 


of the Medical World and Curiosities of Medicine, 
By JouNn Timss, F.S.A., Author of “ Lives of Wits 
and Humourists 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s 


VTS in LIFE. By the 





TURNING-POIN 


Rey. FREDER! 2 vols. crow 
Zils. 
Now ready. 

MISS or MRS.? and other Tales. By 
WILKIE COLLINS, Auth of “The Woman iu 
White,” &c. 1 1 post Svo, 10s 6d. 

Now ready at all Libraries 

FRANK LAW RENCE; a Young | Man’s 
Fancy. ay tl r of The White Bruus 
wickers. Mntamcenenen 


SECOND EDITION. 


'A LADY of the LAST CENTURY: Mrs. 


EL! SARE TH MONTAGU. Including Letters of 
Mrs ontagu ne\ before publis shed, By Dr. 
oatig F.S.A., Author “The Queens of Eng- 
land of the House Ianover.’ 1 vol. Bro, 143 
** One Doran's works.’ 
—S; uw 








the 1 pleasant of Dr 


“A book which wil! be read 
- are 


m _—. ’ 


h delight by every 


Now realy. at all Libraries 


PICTURES ACROSS th e CHANNEL. 


Ka HE Macyt Author of “ Patt 


Now ready, 
REVEALED AT LAST. By A. Eubule- 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 








Pp tb > Ts ) Jriiinar to Her Majesty 
Crown 8vo, 6s 6d 
rPHE DAYS of the SON of MAN: a 
tors the Church in the Time of Ou rd. 
Dd, 
ym t u First, for the 
:W laracterises its judge 
t i 1 careful reading of 
wil 1 it the result; also, for 
m And lucidity; amd iast'y, 
,w mut any sacrifice of 
) t i us with fall view the 
ministry of our Lord 3s conditions, characteristics, 
and results, in ) su ompass.,.,..A5 @ manual 
for family and school use the book is, we think, the 
very best that ha ad ur notice."—Jri/is 
Quar / 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In one thick vol » Lith Edition, price 16s 
V ODERN DUA ED) SLLC MEDIC INE. 
A Des ng the S; nuns, Causes, and correct 
Treatment Diseases, with large Collectior 
approved Prescriptions, & Forming a Comprehen- 
sive Medical Guide for th iergy, Families, Emigrants, 
&e. By T GRAHAM, M.D. Fellow of the Royal 
College Physicians of Edinburgh, 

‘oO ull the Medica) Guides that have come 
hands, this t ur th For fullness ant es m 
pleteness they al! yield t palm to Dr. Graham's. — 
Bann 

“Far excelling publication of its - 
ee Standare 

Lond Published SrmpkTN, MARSHALL, aud Co. 
Stationers’ C Sold by all Booksellers 
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, [ IMPORTANT WORKS, HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 


’ SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. New Edition of the entire Work, with a complete Index. 3 vols. crown 8yo, price 24s, 


: MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the late HENRY 


THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Heten Tarior. 3 vols. 8vo, price £2 12s 6d, 


=~ 











The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. By James Antnony Frovupe, M.A. 
CABINET EDITION, in Twelve Volumes crown 8vo, price £3 12s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, in Twelve Volumes demy 8vo, price £8 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James AntTHony FROUDE, 


M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo, price 12s, 


The COMPLETE WORKS of Lord MACAULAY. Edited by his Sister, Lady 


TREVELYAN. Library Edition, with Portrait. In Ergutr Votumes, 8vo, price £5 ds. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Student's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, price 24s, 
People’s Edition, 2 yols, crown 8vo, price &s, 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


James the Second :-— 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols, crown 8vo, 16s, 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 
Illustrated Edition, feap. 4to, 21s. 


With Jvry and The Armada, 16mo, 3s 64. 
Miniature Illustrated Edition, imperial 16mo, 10s 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES, corrected by Himself :— 
People’s Edition, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


Speeches on Parliamentary Reform, 16mo, Is. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 
People’s Edition, ONE VoLUME, crown Svo, 4s 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES, 


Student’s Edition, in One Volume, crown 8yo, price 6s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, with some of their Applications 


to Local Philosophy. By Jonny Srvarr Mit. 
Library Edition (the Seventh), 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Joun Sruart MILL. 


Library Edition (the Third), 8vo, 9s, 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, 


and HISTORICAL, By Jonn Srvart Mix, 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s, 


JOHN STUART MILLS EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM HAMIL- 


TON’S PHILOSOPHY, and of the Principal Philosophical Questions Discussed in his Writings. 8vo, 16s. 








A SYSTEM of LOGIC. ByJonn Stuart Mitt. Eighth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 


price 25s. 


ON LIBERTY. By Jonn Stuart MILL. 


Library Edition (the Fourth), post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
People’s Edition, crown S8vo, 1s 4d. 


| UTILITARIANISM. By JonunSrvuart Mut. Third Edition. 8vo, price 5s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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BRAZILIAN SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY, LIMITED. 


UNDER EXCLUSIVE CONCESSIONS FOR TWENTY YEARS FROM THEIR MAJESTIES THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL, 
AND KING OF PORTUGAL. 





Capital £1,300,000, in 130,000 Shares of £10 each, of which the Contractors take 49,000 fully paid-up Shares, leaving 
for subscription 90,000 Shares. 


Deposit £1 on application and £2 on allotment. 
Further payments, £2 on the Ist May, 1873; £2 on the Ist July, 1873; £2 on the 1st October, 1873; £1 on the lst January, 1874, 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. VISCOUNT, MONCK, Chairman of the French Atlantic Telegraph Company, Chairman. 


His Grace the DUKE DE LOULE, Lisbon. 


His Excellency the BARON DE MAUA, Rio de Janeiro. 


SIR JAMES ANDERSON, Managing Director of the Eastern Telegraph Company. 
MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq., Chairman of the National Discount Company. 


WILLIAM HENRY CLARK, Esq. 


HENRY DANIEL GOOCH, Esq. 


JOHN BRADSHAW WANKLYN, Esq., Chairman of the Commercial Bank of the River Plate. 


FREDERICK YOULE, Esq. (Messrs. F. Youle and Co.) 


THOMAS FULLER, Esq., Managing Director. 


SEcRETARY—RICHARD COLLETT, Esq. 
Contractors—TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION and MAINTENANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
Bankers—The ALLIANCE BANK (Limited). 


ConsuLtTInc ENGINEER—Sir SAMUEL CANNING. 


ENGINEERS AND ELEctriciAns—Messrs. CLARK, FORDE, and CO. 


Soxicrrors—Messrs. BAXTER, ROSE, NORTON, and CO., 6 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
OrFrices—7 and 8 GREAT WINCHESTER-STREET BUILDINGS, OLD BROAD STREET. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The establishment of telegraphic communication with the Empire of 
Brazil and the adjacent Republics of South America is the purpose of 
this Company. 

Exclusive concessions from Portugal and Brazil now held by the con- 
tractors will be vested in this Company free of any charge. These 
concessions confer the exclusive privilege for twenty years and the 
right of working in perpetuity, and are, both with regard to tariff and 
to exemption from duties, liberal and satisfactory. This Company will 
thus be, of the different important cable companies, the only one abso- 
lutely secured against premature competition. 

At Lisbon a junction will be formed with the system of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company, which is about to lay a duplicate cable from Lisbon 
to Falmouth, thereby ensuring a rapid transmission to and from England 
of this Company’s messages. 

The Brazilian concession includes the right to lay cables along the 
coast of Brazil, subject to a previous concession also held by the con- 
tractors. This Company, with the contractors’ assent, have entered 
into negotiations with the Great Western Telegraph Company (Limited), 
for that company to lay lines, under the powers referred to, along the 
whole coast, from Para to Rio Grande do Sul, a distance of about 4,000 
miles. That company has already over 2,000 miles of cable manu- 
factured, and the shareholders have authorised their directors to nego- 
tiate for undertaking that line. This Company is prepared to enter 
into a working agreement with the Great Western Company, including 
an exchange of gross revenue to the extent of one-third, subject to such 
a complete coast system being established, failing which the Brazilian 
Government is itself ready to construct an efficient system of land lines. 

Buenos Ayres is already connected by cable with Monte Video, and 
the Montevidean Government have granted concessions for cable con- 
nection with Brazil, so that the important international traffic of the 
Rivor Plate is expected also to accrue to this Company from the time of 
opening the line. In addition, a land line from the Argentine Con- 
federation to Chili is in working order, and will be another feeder to 
this Company. 

The Brazilian Government, anxious to obtain the advantages of 
telegraphic communication, joined in 1864 in a convention, giving 
powers to M. Balestrini, for that purpose. This convention having 
fapsed in August, 1872, the concession to be vested in this Company 
was granted to Baron de Maua, on the express condition that it should 
be carried out in connection with the exclusive Portuguese concession 
above mentioned. Baron de Maud consequently transferred his conces- 
sion, free of charge, and with the approval of the Brazilian Government, 
to the contractors, as being the possessors of the exclusive concession 
from Portugal. A claim, however, was set up by the European and 
South-American Telegraph Company, formed in 1871 for the purchase 
of the expired Balestrini concession; but an endeavour to prevent by 
injunction Baron de Maud and the contractors from utilising the con- 
cession of 1872 was unsuccessful, and notices have appeared calling a 
meeting of shareholders of the European Company for the purpose of 
winding up that company, the Board having resolved that it is 
desirable that no further proceedings be taken in the suit. The con- 
tractors have guaranteed to this Company a perfect title and legal 
transfer of both concessions. 

The cables of this Company will be laid in three sections—the first 
from Lisbon to Madeira, 653 miles of cable; the second from Madeira 
to St. Vincent, 1,260 miles; the third from St. Vincent to Pernambuco, 
1,953 miles. The first section is intended to be laid in July noxt, the 
St. Vincent section in September next, and the final section in May, 
1874. The cables will be of the best construction, with improvements 
on the types of the Atlantic cables, and the contractors purpose em- 
ploying the steamship Great Eastern in laying the deep-sea portion of 
the line. 

The contract price for making and laying the cable is £1,280,000, of 
which £880,000 is payable in cash, and £400,000 in fully paid-up shares 
of the Company, of which latter £130,000 are reserved, and are not to 
be handed over until the successful completion of the several sections 
of the cable, viz., £12,500 on completion of the Madeira section, £12,500 
after thirty days’ successful working of said section, £12,500 on com- 
pletion of the St. Vincent section, £12,500 after thirty days’ successful 
working of the same, £40,000 on completion of the Pernambuco section, 





and finally £40,000 after thirty days’ successful working of it. The 
contract price includes stations, station requisites, and instruments, 
and any spare cable remaining after completion of the work. The 
latest day fixed for completion of the whole work is the 3lst December, 
1874, but the contractors expect to open the whole line in May, 1874, 

Revenue will commence to be earned from the opening of the Madeira 
section, which is intended to take place in July next. 

This Company’s proportion of the rate for messages of twenty words 
between Lisbon and Pernambuco will commence at £5 12s., and as by 
the terms of the concession this tariff is absolutely protected against 
competition for a series of years, it need not be reduced before the traffic 
is sufficiently developed. 

The experience of the Atlantic and Eastern Companies enables an 
estimate of traffic to bo made at the present time with considerable 
accuracy, and it has been conclusively shown that the revenue of a 
cable is proportionate to the extent of commercial shipping and banking 
transactions of the countries which it serves. 

The exports and imports of Brazil and the River Plate alone 
amounted, according to the last complete published statistics for 1870, 
to £60,000,000, whilst the aggregate tonnage was not less than 3,877,460, 
in 9,913 vessels. The public loans of the South-American continent 
amount to upwards of 145 millions, and will no donbt add a valuable 
element to the sources of traffic of this Company, such as is now enjoyed 
only by the Atlantic companies. 

As a result of these figures, and after a careful comparison with the 
returns of the principal existing cable companies, the Directors consider 
that the messages to and from Brazil and the River Plate will (without 
counting Stock-Exchange and bankers’ messages) number fifty each 
way daily as a minimum, equal to a nett income of £201,775, or upwards 
of 15 per cent. on the capital. 

No account is taken in this estimate of the revenue to be derived 
from the stations of Madeira and St. Vincent, two important calling 
ports for vessels bound outwards or homewards from Africa, Cape of 
Good Hope, and the East, on the one side, and South America and the 
Pacific on the other, or of traffic from Chili and other South-American 
States; it should, moreover, be remembered that the experience of all 
existing cable companies shows a progressive annual increase from 
13 to 20 per cent. on the gross receipts. 

Copies of the memorandum and articles of association and of the con- 
tract with the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company can 
be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors of the Company. 

Applications for shares should be left at the Company’s Bankers. 
Subscribers may anticipate instalments under discount at the rate of 
five per cent. per annum. The deposit will be returned if no allotment 
is made, and if an allotment is made, will be applied on account of the 
amount payable on the shares allotted. 

The deposits and subsequent payments will be liable to forfeiture if 
the instalments on the shares are not duly met. 

The following agreements have been entered into :— 

5th Feb., 1873.—Articles of contract between the Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company (Limited), of the one part, and 
this Company, of the other part. 

Same date.—Two agreements between the same parties. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To tho Directors of the Brazilian Submarine Telegraph Company 
(Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ 
a deposit of £1 per share, I request that you will allot me 
of £10 each, in your Company, upon the terms of the prospectus and 
memorandum and articles of association; and I hereby agree to accept 
the said shares, or any smaller number which you may allot to me, and 
I agree to make the payments thereon at the times specified in the 
prospectus, and to become a member of the Company, and I request 
you to place my name on the register of members in respect of the 
shares which may be allotted to me.—I am, Gentlemen, your ob dient 
servant, 


, being 


shares 


Bee 1 A ccccccsoccevsctsces aceapaeuneeee 
Address in full 
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